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THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
VARIETY of considerations which are too obvious to 
require detailed statements render it undesirable, and 


of want of confidence in the Government. For the present 
the Liberals must be content to bear in silence the taunts of 


Mr. Hardy, and to pass by unnoticed challenges which are all | 
the more readily volunteered because it is known that they will | 
not be accepted. The best interests of the country require that | 
nothing which can be avoided should be done to postpone the | 


appeal to the new constituency. And that consideration justifies, 
and we know nothing else that could justify, the temporary 


toleration of a Ministry which plays fast and loose with that | 


which one of the most eminent members has truly called “ the 


question of the hour.” If there be one thing which a Govern- | 
ment is bound to have at the present time, it is a clear, | 


definite, consistent Irish policy. The sister country is weary, 
and it would be strange if it were not weary, of being made 
the arena for the conflicts and manceuvres of parties. Great 
as may have been their positive wrongs, it is doubtfal whether 
the people do not resent even still more bitterly the contemp- 
tuous treatment they have received in having been made the 
mere pawns in the political game. Nor do we believe that any- 
thing is more necessary to reconcile them to the English con- 
nection than that they should be convinced that a Government 
can no more be permitted to trifle with their interests than 
with those of this country. Now, so far is such a conviction 
likely to result from the proceedings of the Disraeli administra- 
tion, that the effect of its conduct during the present session 
must be directly the reverse. The only way in which such an 
effect can be neutralized or mitigated, is by the reflection that, 
after all, Ireland is only being treated in much the same way as 
England was last year. Although, however, the conduct of the 
Cabinet in regard to the question of Parliamentary Reform may, 
to a certain extent, take the sting out of their conduct in reference 
to the questions of the Irish Church and the Roman Catholic 
University, it is not the less humiliating to think that the 
policy of an English Government is only not mischievous 
because it has long been contemptible. If we do not confine 
our view to the mere interest of the hour, the matter is 
made not better, but worse, by the fact that for two sessions 
a Government without fixed principles, without unanimity 
amongst its members, without discoverable regard for anything 
but the retention of office, has been able to keep possession of 
the Treasury Bench by a series of operations which bear only 
too close a resemblance to those mysterious “ market move- 
ments” of which at this season of the year we hear so much 
in connection with the turf. So far as Ireland is concerned, 
nothing can, indeed, be more plain than that her Majesty's 
present Ministers shape their policy with a single regard 
to the hustings. At the commencement of the session 
they hoped to conciliate the Catholics without alienating 
their Protestant supporters. ‘They thought it possible to save 
the Established Church by a bribe to its rival. They saw in 
the establishment of a university on what it is fashionable to 
call Ultramontane principles, the means of saving the exclasive- 
ness of Trinity College. The scheme was a clever one; 
indeed, it had only one fault—that none of the parties whom 
it was intended to satisfy would have anything to do with it. 


Protestants cannot be brought to think that the best way of 
| promoting their principles is to endow the Church whose head 
they stigmatize as Antichrist. The Catholics are far too wide 





| awake to forego their demand for the disendowment and dis- 
indeed practically impossible, for the Opposition to move a vote | 


establishment of the Church of the minority, in order to seek 


_ an endowment for themselves, to which both the people of 


Ireland and Scotland are strongly opposed. And the moment 
the attempt was made to reduce the vague notion of a State 
Catholic university to a definite form, it has been found impos- 
sible to reconcile the conflicting claims of a Church which is 
determined to be free, and of a State which cannot confer 
privileges and endowments without prescribing conditions or 
exacting control. The upshot is that Mr. Disraeli has been 
driven into a corner. He has nothing left but the cry of 
| “Church and King!” He must, whether he will or no, appeal 
tothe country on the No Popery cry. He—the man of infinite 
| arts, devices, and stratagems—is at last reduced to the necessity 
| of accepting the policy of sullen, blind obstruction, dear to the 
Conservative squires and clergy. 

This is undoubtedly the present position of the Government. 
They have absolutely nothing to offer in respect to the Irish 
ecclesiastical or religious questions. And the issue which the 
country will have to decide in the autumn will be the very simple 
one whether it will retain in office an Administration which 
is confessedly unable or unwilling to do anything but maintain 
a system which inflicts the grossest injustice upon Ireland, and 
keeps alive in the country feelings of the bitterest resentment 
towards England. Of course, we do not quarrel with the rank 
and file of the Tory party for the course they are adopting. 
They are consistent, they are sincere, and they have as good a 
right as any one else to adhere to their prejudices or their 
principles. But that cannot be said of the Government. They 
are, or, at any rate, the Premier is, plainly adopting a course 
which they know to be politically wrong, because it is the only 
one which at present offers them any chance of obtaining a 
majority in the present Parliament. The proof of this asser- 
tion is not far to seek. It results from a simple and easy 
comparison of the language which the Government have held 
during the debates on Mr. Gladstone’s resolution and on the 
Suspensory Bill, with the language which Lord Mayo held 
on these views when on the 10th of March last, he stated in 
an authoritative manner the policy of the Government— 
language which Mr. Disraeli not only listened to with approval, 
but emphatically endorsed in his own subsequent speech. In 
the address which he delivered last week on the second reading 
of the Suspensory Bill, Mr. Disraeli, amidst the cheers of his 
supporters, had what we must call the audacity and effrontery to 
make three assertions. He denied, that the Government had 
ever contemplated the establishment of religious equality in 
Ireland; or the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy; or 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic university under the 
control of the hierarchy. Now, if we turn back to the debate 
in March, we hear Lord Naas saying in reference to the first 
of these points : “ There could not, I believe, be any objection 
to make all churches equal, but the result must be secured by 
elevation, not contiscation.” Not only, therefore, according to 
the noble Lord, is theré in future to be “equality,” but that 
equality is to be obtained by giving the Roman Catholic 
Church something which she does not now possess. What 
could that something be except endowment in some form or 
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other? In what other way eould the status of the ugendowed 
Churches be raised, as Mr. Disraeli, im the course of the same 
i debate, said that it ought to be? It was easy enough for the 
: right hon. gentleman to talk the other night of the “ various 
modes” in which that might be done, but until he condescends 
to explain what he means by that phrase, most people will 
continue to place upon his earlier words that construction 
oe which is at once most obvious and is most consistent with his 
meri. ft language on other occasions. To say that in Ireland he re- 
pudiated the “ payment of the priests,” is nothing to the pur- 
| pose, because endowment is not payment; and the most 
, energetic opposition to the latter plan, which would convert the 
clergy into stipendiaries of the State, is perfectly consistent 
| g with the adoption of the former, which would leave them per- 
fectly independent. Besides, in March we were exhorted not to 
destroy an endowed Church, but to create. To create what ? 
eit Can any one doubt the antithesis suggested really embodied 
‘| the then intention of the Prime Minister, and that the thing to 
4 be created is another endowed Church ? The source of the endow- 
ph ment is open to more doubt; but, considering the cautious way in 
oe. which Mr. Disraeli has always confined his objections to any 
alienation of Church endowments, to alienation for secular pur- 
poses, and remembering the scorn with which Lord Stanley, 
on a well-known occasion, repudiated the notion that any settle- 
‘ment of the Church question could be attained by merely 
redistributing the Protestant endowment amongst the Pro- 
y testant clergy, it is not difficult to divine the views of these 
Hi two statesmen. Then, with reference to the University ques- 
tion, Although the Government have lately adopted an attitude 
of opposition to a university under ecclesiastical government, 
et and have by so doing brought their negotiations with the 
ia Irish hierarchy to an abortive termination, it is on record that 
in March Mr. Disraeli declared explicitly that it was his in- 
tention to enable the Roman Catholics to obtain an education 
“under the influence of their own priesthood.” And although 
mii, he now declares that it never was proposed to endow such a 
|) 2 university, we have only to turn back to Lord Mayo’s speech to 
" see that it was then the avowed intention of the Government 
. to take this course, and that the further question of the 
“ay endowment of colleges was only postponed until the colleges 
He should come into existence. 

. A Government which in May falls back upon the maintenance 
of the status quo, after acknowledging in March that the status 
quo is fraught with injustice and injury, stands self-condemned 
as knowing the better and taking the worse course. Of what 
further offences against political honesty, consistency, and 
frankness it also stands self-condemned, we shall refrain from 
saying, because we do not like using hard words, and every one 
can apply for himself the epithets which are appropriate to 
.& eonduct such as that we have described. The case against the 
it Government is not weakened, but strengthened, if, as we believe 
a to be the case, the Liberal or quasi-Liberal designs which were 

: entertained in March and renounced in May were only entertained 
by a small, although influential, section of the Cabinet. It is 
one of the most flagrant vices of the present Administration, 
that it is divided in unequal proportions between political 
sharpers and political dupes. The manner in which a game of 
see-saw is perpetually played between Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Hardy is in itself a scandal of no ordinary magnitude. To 
that scandal, and to the discredit which vacillation, disingenuous- 
ness, and inconsistency on the part of Ministers bring upon 
Government itself, we do not believe that either Englishmen 
or Irishmen will show themselves insensible at the next election. 
The former never anticipated much from a Tory Adminis- 
tration, and they are by this time tired of the experiment 
which the unfortunate divisions of the Liberal party have per- 
mitted to be tried. We cannot help hoping and believing that 
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from the men now in power ; and that their safest, as it is their 
most honest, course is to rally frankly round the only party 
and the only leader who are committed to a policy of complete 
justice towards Ireland. In that case we shall not in the next 
Parliament meet with a small but mischievous knot of Roman 
Catholic members, who ostentatiously separate themselves 
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of general policy, and under the guise of independence, sedu- 
lously do the work of a party which is nothing if it is not the 
supporter of Protestant ascendancy. The Irish question cannot 
be treated altogether apart from the general policy of the 
country. It cannot be satisfactorily dealt with except by a 
Government which enjoys the confidence of a strong Parlia- 
mentary majority. The attempt to bolster up the Government 
of of a minority can only lead to delay aud result in obstruction. 
Pet Whatever may be Mr. Disraeli’s inclinations, he cannot carry 

| his party with him in the measures which alone can or ought 
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the latter are also convinced that they have nothing to expect | 


from the great body of the Irish representatives on all questions | 





to satisfy Ireland, The last few weeks have proved that he is 
powerless to repeat with respect to the sister country the game 
which he played successfully under cover of Lord Derby’s name 
and influence in regard to Parliamentary Reform. If that be the 
case, it is surely the obvious duty of every Irish member who 
professes to represent the mass of his fellow-countrymen, 
to do all he can to assist rather than to retard a change 
of Government which will place the reins of power in 
the hands of a statesman who is willing, and who will have the 
power, to carry out on the broadest scale a policy of full and 
complete justice to Ireland. In return for the support which 
the English Liberal party are ready and eager to give to such 
a policy, they have a right to expect that Irish constituencies 
will not stultify themselves by again sending to Parliament 
men who may vote in the right lobby on the single question of 
the Irish Church, but who are on every other occasion found 
thwarting the friends and supporting the enemies of the 
measure of disestablishment and disendowment which they 
profess to desire. 








THE GERMAN CUSTOMS PARLIAMENT. 


HE Customs Parliament, which closed on Saturday at Berlin, 
has evinced the existence of considerable differences between 

the North and South German representatives, yet it may be 
regarded on the whole as a success. It was another step 
towards that union of all Germany in one Teutonic Empire 
which Prussia has made so many efforts to effect, and which 
in the end she is certain to realize, to the aggrandisement of 
her own dynasty, and the glorification of her own people. 
It was a still further defiance to France, who has accordingly 
looked with great jealousy on the deliberations of the assem- 
bled members; and indeed it must be confessed that it was, 
in spirit, a kind of evasion of the undertaking given at the con- 
clusion of peace in 1866, that the new German Confederation 
should not extend south of the Maine. The Customs Parliament 
was a Federation for commercial and financial purposes only ; 
but it is clear that Prussia has got in the thin end of the wedge 
for breaking up the restrictions of the treaty of Prague, and that 
she intends to split them into fragments as soon as she finds an 
opportunity. The King, who closed the Parliament with a 
speech from the Throne, took a hopeful view of the work of 
the session. He spoke of a “ conscientious respect for treaties,” 
but it was evident that he contemplated the Customs Parlia- 
ment as a means of advancing the great end of German unity. 
He referred to “ the rights” intrusted to him as “ a sacred deposit 
placed in his keeping by the German nation and its sovereigns, 





and one that he should maintain and turn to account.” And 
Count Bismarck, in addressing the guests at a banquet given 
to the deputies by several leading members of the mercantile 
community, spoke still more significantly. “ As regards myself,” 
he said, “ permit me to bid our South German brethren fare- 
well. The short time of our being associated has vanished 
like a spring day; may it bear fruit like the blossoms of 
spring! I believe that our South German brethren, having 
worked with us for the common good, will carry home with 
them the conviction that they leave friends and well-affected 
relations in these Northern regions, ready and willing to stand 
by them in any emergency. I hope that each repetition of our 
sittings will strengthen the feeling of intimate connection 
existing between the different parts of Germany. Let 
us cultivate these mutual relations; let us abide by them.” 





In a yet bolder strain than this, Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Bavarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the _ repre- 
sentative man among the South Germans, affirmed that 
North and South were “in a fair way of strengthening the 
bonds which unite them,” and that the Customs Parliament 
had paved the way for the fulfilment of the national hopes and 
of “the intellectual mission ” of Germany, which, he said, was 
“a higher, nobler, and more glorious mission than that of any 
other nation in the world.” Animated by these sentiments, 
and perhaps in some degree also by the Rhine wine which had 


| been freely circulating for a long time before, he begged to pro- 


pose “The Unity of Germany ;” and this was received with 
such an outburst of applause as to leave no doubt as to the 
direction of the company’s sympathies. These are non-official 
utterances, but they are important for all that. They show 
the beat of the national pulse, and they reveal what the leaders 
of North and South are thinking of behind the mask of diplo- 
matic reserve. Prussia is determined on the creation of a vast 
German Empire, and the Customs Parliament is helping te 
prepare the way. Of this there can be no doubt, and it would 
be affectation to conceal it. The policy of Bismarck has scored 


| another trick, and that of Louis Napoleon has to count a further 


loss. 
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There have been considerable differences of opinion, however, 
between the Northern and Southern deputies on several finan- 
cial questions, and on some points the latter have defeated the 
intentions of the former. They contributed to the rejection 
of the address, the discussion of which seemed to them fraught 
with inconvenient results, besides giving to the Parliament a 
character distinct from that which was originally contemplated ; 
and they succeeded in reducing the proposed taxes on tobacco 
and petroleum from 2,300,000 thalers to 450,000 thalers. The 
treaty of commerce with Austria was opposed by a minority of 
the South Germans, but unsuccessfully ; and in other respects 
the delegates from the countries lying outside the new Con- 
federation have shown that they are well disposed towards the 
maintenance of an independent policy. A certain number of these 
deputies have issued an address to their constituents, giving an 
account of the course pursued by the party during the sittings 
which have just closed. In this document they say :—“ We 
have again recognised that entrance into the North German 
Confederation would promote neither the union of the collec- 
tive nation, nor the constitutional liberty, nor the special 
interests, of South Germany; but that, on the contrary, in 
view of the North German Constitution, the further preserva- 
tion of the independence of the South German States is in all 
respects advisable. The overwhelming furtherance of military 
objects, in especial, in the Northern Confederation, restricts 
the promotion of moral and material interests, and, without 
financially relieving the Prussian people, leads to increased 
burdens upon its allies. As the necessary consequence of 
Prussia’s traditional policy, this increase will be permanent.” 
The deputies see only one way in which the independence of 
the South can be maintained—viz., by the adoption of a deci- 
dedly Liberal policy, and by a firm association of the South 
German States. They consider it requisite for those States to 
renounce their habits of isolation, to agree on some common 
action, especially as regards the military protection of the 
South, to make their influence felt within the sphere of the 
Zollverein, and to forward useful reforms. The union of the 
South Germans, they are careful to point out, has no hostile 
bearing towards any other part of the common country. It 
will rather aid in the energetic fulfilment of the treaty duties 
of the South towards the North, without exposing the former 
“to the danger of absorption in Prussia,” while it will at the 
same time conciliate the Great Powers, and conduce to the 
peace of Europe. So far, the authors of the circular seem to 
be protesting against the designs of Prussia; yet the document 
concludes with the expression of an opinion that the close 
connection of the South German States appears to be, at 
present, the only path which, “ while avciding seriously threat- 
ening dangers,” is capable of leading the nation “ to the final 
object of a free and united Germany.” This, then, is the burden 
of North and South alike. 

That the idea of German unity has made great progress 
during the last two years is evident. France is jealously 
uneasy at this ; yet it is certain that the short-sighted policy 
of the French Government at the period of the Austro-Prussian 
war, and for some time afterwards, has largely contributed to 
the result. The South was at first sullenly distrustful of the 
North ; but the design which France was suspected (whether 
rightly or wrongly) to entertain—the design of forcibly pre- 
venting the cohesion of the Teutonic race, and perhaps of 
undoing the effect of the Prussian victories—roused a spirit 
throughout the whole country, which soon bore fruit in the 
conclasion of military treaties between Prussia and some of 
the South German States, and afterwards in the sitting of 
the Customs Parliament. It is doubtful whether Austria 
herself is now greatly disinclined to the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the North-German Confederation until it im- 
cludes the whole of the Teutonic nationalities. Austria is 
apparently beginning to perceive, what others have per- 
ceived long ago, that her true strength lies in a 
south-easterly direction, and in the rearing up of a 
great Sclavonic Empire on the banks of the Danube, which 
might in the future be the friendly ally of a great German 
Empire, and in no hostile sense its rival. In the opinion of 
but too many leading French politicians, the creation of a solid 
German Power means danger and degradation to France; and 
certainly the Prussians, with that harsh and repellant manner 
which seems to be inseparable from everything they do, have 
made their successes as offensive to the French as they possibly 
could. By their speeches, their writings, their boastings, 
their insults, their policy on the Luxembourg question, their 
immense military preparations, and their concentration of troops 
near the French frontiers, they have contrived to give their 
justifiable and praiseworthy efforts after national unity the ap- 


seem for the last two years to have agreed in nothing but in 
the determination to be mutually irritating. This stupid error 
—for which both parties must bear their share of blame—has 
kept all Europe in a state of apprehension for many 
months, and the uneasiness continues even yet. The Constitu- 
tionnel, commenting on the speech of the King of Prussia at 
the close of the Customs Parliament, says that his Majesty’s 
remarks were “animated by a spirit far superior to the 
narrow-mindedness which was apparent in the debates.” 
Le Temps, however, is of a contrary opinion, and thinks that the 
King is bent on disregarding the provisions of the treaty of 
Prague, and on advancing the unity of Germany under Prussian 
dominion at any cost. We are not inclined to take an alarmist 
view of the question. Some of our papers have, we think, 
adopted a very mischievous and unfair policy in constantly 
prophesying that France means to go to war in a few months’ 
or a few weeks’ time, and in repeatedly altering the date, as 
again and again their forecastings have proved to be wrong. 
But, if France is really resolved on disputing the question of 
European preponderance with Prussia, she may undoubtedly 
find a pretext in the virtual breach by the latter of the under- 
standing with respect to the line of the Maine. It is both 
foolish and wrong of France to desire to oppose the develop- 
ment of the German nation on their own soil; but, if she 
chooses to pick a quarrel, Prussia has certainly provided the 
opportunity. 








M. DE MONTALEMBERT ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


N the current number of the Correspondant, M. de Monta- 

lembert discusses the present attitude of this country in 
reference to the Irish Church. This is not the first time 
that he has compared the freedom we enjoy with the state of 
things which exists in France. He did so with such candour 
upon one occasion as to draw down upon himself the anger 
of the French Government, and its vengeance, as far as it 
dared inflict it upon such a man. M. de Montalembert is 
peculiar in being at once a statesman of strong Ultramontane 
peculiarities, and a publicist who has won, we might almost 
say, the affectionate respect of the leading minds in this 
country. It is not difficult to find the explanation of this ap- 
parent contradiction. Frenchman and Ultramontane as he is, 
he has been able to appreciate the sources of the liberty we 
not only enjoy, but of which we make so wise and prudent 
a use. More, perhaps, than any other French statesman he 
has entered into the spirit of our constitution, and, next to 
his assertion of the mission of his Church and its rights, he 
appears to reverence that enlightened self-control and self- 
government of the English people which achieves the triumph 
of justice however so long it may be delayed. “ Let us,” he 
says, speaking of the decision of the House of Commons on Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions, “‘do homage to that all-powerful piece 
of liberty, that fruitful vitality of Liberal institutions, that 
imperious and salutary power of discussion, publicity, and 
permanent struggle, which prepares and facilitates all necessary 
solutions, which substitutes reform for resolution, progress for 
disasters; which is the exclusive appanage of a free people; 
which teaches them wisdom, foresight, generosity ; which makes 
light penetrate into every class, every rank; which leads them 
in due time to the triumph of public conscience, which is at 
the same time the triumph of justice and reason, and which 
costs not a drop of blood, not a tear to mankind, so long per- 
verted and speculated upon by the triumph of lies and evil.” 

It is clear that in all this, and in the rest of the article from 
which it is taken (of which we have yet but the first part), M. de 
Montalembert contrasts the state of freedom in England and the 
state of oppression in France, with the desire to defeat that 
system of “ lies and evil” for which the rule of Louis Napoleon 
has been conspicuous. From the title of the article “ L’Irlande 
et L’Autriche” it may be presumed that he desires to show 
to his countrymen how liberty has been making progress where 
it might least have been expected, while France, which once 
proclaimed herself the apostle of Liberty, sees her political life 
stifled, and endures a state of things which M. de Montalem- 
bert says truly, “has produced in certain classes of French 
society a development of sensualism, of materialism, and 
even of atheism, of which the eighteenth century itself 
does not afford an example.” The Irish Church has 
long been the greatest scandal with which Continental 
publicists have been able to reproach us. On the Continent, 
perhaps, quite as much as amongst ourselves, this country has 
been regarded as the stronghold of Protestantism ; and the fac 
that we upheld in Ireland a Church, originally imported, anu 
ever since kept up by the strong arm of the law, in spite of the 





pearance of a menace to France. 


In fact, France and Prussia ; 
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neighbours to regard it as a permanent injustice. And now 
that the House of Commons has so signally expressed the deter- 
mination of the country that it shall cease, we can understand 
the exultation with which M. de Montalembert exclaims, “ Let 
us pay homage to the great English people, so great and so 
powerful, so intelligent and so conscientious, in spite of their 
errors and their weaknesses ; who know, often after long resist- 
ance and cruel delays, how to recognise the truth, and who, 
when they do recognise it, proclaim it and serve it ; who march 
to their object step by step, without shock and without revolu- 
tion; without ever being the prey of a surprise or of a 
panic, but yield to the gradual pressure of reasoning and 
events, so as to be always ready when the decisive 
hour comes; and who, when once their decision is 
formed, never retrace their steps. It cost twenty years of 
continual effort to put down the slave trade; twenty years 
more for the abolition of colonial slavery; half a century for 
the emancipation of the Catholics; and thirty years to make 
a breach in the fortress of Anglican bigotry in Ireland, and 
thus efface the stamp of conquest. I may be told it is long,” 
he continues ; “ yes, it is long and slow, but it is sure. What 
a difference between the transformations thus effected, after 
long discussions on all sides, after all right minds and all 
honest hearts have been enlightened; and those other reforms, 
good and salutary in themselves—free-trade, for instance—but 
struck off during a revolutionary ferment, or by the secret and 
sudden decision of a single will!” Language of this kind will 
not be lost upon the French people. It must be to us satis- 
factory that a statesman, whose opinions on the vital point 
of religion are so adverse to those of Englishmen, is yet able 
to feel the vast superiority of the political system under which 
they live to his own. But what is more valuable is that his 
countrymen should feel this as well as he, and should be con- 
vinced that it is only by the development of the principles of 
self-government, and that patience, which will make revolution 
and despotism alike impossible, that they can hope to give effect 
to those aspirations after liberty with which it is but just to 
credit them. 








THE LAST PUBLIC HANGING. 


E have, it is to be hoped, seen the last of our public 
executions. It was memorable for many reasons. First, 
because it was the last; next, because the victim was Michael 
Barrett, the only one out of nine prisoners accused of the 
Clerkenwell explosion who was convicted; thirdly, because he 
met death neither with an abject fear, nor with a blustering 
confidence, but with the modest yet firm hope of the forgive- 
ness of his sins, no matter what or how many they were, with 
which a penitent Christian dies; lastly, it was memorable 
because, though there was quite enough to revolt a mind not 
more than ordinarily sensitive in the behaviour of the crowd 
who witnessed his execution, their conduct was comparatively 
respectable. The gentlemen of the press who describe the 
scene in front of the scaffold, are able to remember many 
occasions when there was much more brutality, much more 
open robbery and violence, much more of all those de- 
monstrations which can only be described by the word 
“diabolical,” than on Tuesday. It might have been expected, 
considering the nature of the crime of which the man who 
was to be hanged had been convicted, and considering also 
that this was to be the last occasion upon which London 
would enjoy the grim holiday to which high and low have 
been so long habituated, that the East and West-end would 
have contributed their quotas of spectators in unusual numbers. 
That was the expectation of the authorities, and of the house- 
holders who have hitherto reaped a golden harvest by allowing 
ladies and gentlemen to occupy their windows and view the 
death-agonies of a fellow-creature through the same opera- 
glasses through which they have examined the features of Mario 
and Patti. Householders were so sure that there would be an 
unusual run upon their windows that they stuck out for high 
terms, and are said to have been so greatly disappointed 
that they had in some instances to accommodate their friends 
gratuitously, the game not being considered by the paying 
public worth the candle. Bat even those who could enjoy the 
sight for nothing were comparatively few. Perhaps the 
instances are rare in which there has been a more favour- 
able sample of a public execution; and now that we are 
to have no more of these disgusting exhibitions, and that 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen and the scum of our lanes and 
alleys must look ont for pleasurable excitement in some other 
direction, it may be worth wiile to try the practice of public 
executions by the results of the very favourable sample which 
Newgate witnessed on Tuesday morning. In some respects the 


accounts differ, but that is only what might be expected from 
reports of men who viewed the scene from different points, 
The Times states that on the morning of the execution 
“there were the usual cat-calls, comic choruses, dances, and 
even mock hvmns, till towards two o’clock, when the gaiety, 
inspired by alcohol, faded away as the public-houses closed, and 
popular excitement was not revived till the blackened deal 
frame which forms the base of the scaffold was drawn out in 
the dawn, and placed in front of the door from which Barrett 
was toissue. Its arrival was accompanied with a great cheer 
which at once woke up those who had been huddled in door- 
steps and under barricades, and who joined in the general 
acclamation.” From this time the crowd was reinforced by 
people who began to flock in, the greater portion of the new 
comers being young women and little children. “Never were 
these more numerous than on this occasion, and blue velvet 
hats and huge white feathers lined the great beams which kept 
the mass from crushing each other in their eagerness to see a 
man put to death.” Of the crowd generally the reporter says 
that “some laughed, some fought, some preached, some gave 
tracts, and some sang hymns, but what may be called the 
general good-humoured disorder of the crowd remained the 
same, and there was laughter at the preacher, or silence when an 
open robbery was going on.” On the whole it was, compared 
with other execution crowds, orderly. “ But it was,” says the 
reporter of the Star, “a poor order after all—the order of 
wild beasts when the keeper is near, rather than that of 
men whose acts are under the dominion of their conscience.” 
“There were a few drunken men,” says the reporter of the 
Daily News, “ but probably more drunken women, and there 
were, as ever, dirty children in arms brought to take an early 
lesson in the way their parents were going. Boys, too, from 
twelve years upwards, but mostly about sixteen years of age, 
appeared in large numbers, restless and eager for mischief. 
But,” he continues, “it was an unprecedented fact that 
the scum of the abandoned class, seen hitherto in bodies 
only at elections and Lord Mayors’ shows, were not to be 
found.” There is a general concurrence of testimony to the 
fact that the conduct of the crowd was far superior to the rule 
on such occasions. And yet surely there is enough in the 
passages we have quoted from three of the reports to make 
us rejoice that this is the last public execution which in all 
probability will ever take place in this country. In the most 
graphic report which has been written upon the subject, and 
which appeared in the Express on Tuesday afternoon, the 
demoralizing character of such exhibitions is admirably ex- 
pressed. “The horror and brutality of an execution crowd,” 
says the writer, “ have been so often described that an enumera- 
tion of some of the features absent this morning will give the 
reader a more accurate understanding of the scene than any 
attempt at elaborate detail. There were comparatively few 
women, little violence, few fights, and no robbery to speak of. 
. . «« The ragged element was, moreover, far less common than 
is usual. Take away the little tatterdemalions of five years 
old and upwards who gambolled up and down, over and under 
the barriers, and mocked and gibed at the windows, and in the 
face of death, and it was not, by comparison, a disreputably- 
dressed crowd. But its sympathies were essentially cruel. They 
hated the hangman more than his victim, and yelled him down 
accordingly ; but had a respite arrived, we have no sort of 
doubt that the tide of Barrett’s popularity would have sum- 
marily ebbed. They had come there for the excitement of 
seeing life taken, and their sodden, savage visages wore a 
significantly hungry look, when at the cry ‘ Hats off,’ all heads 
were bare, and a moving mass of fierce and restless humanity 
was seen. From the housetops opposite the gallows, the 
upturned faces looked like a turbulent flesh-coloured sea, 
and while, from the efficiency of the police arrangements, 
fights and robberies were rare, the horse-play and brutal 
jestings, the coarse blasphemy with which sympathy for 
Barrett was environed, the shouts levelled at him when dying— 
all testified to the hardening and demoralizing character of the 
spectacle..... The last public hanging in England found 
abundant testimony, were any needed, of the expediency of the 
recent change in the law. An incarnation of evil passions and 
perverted sympathies, it showed neither real pity for the mur- 
derer, nor horror of his crime.” 

It would be quite impossible, with these testimonies before 
us, to feel otherwise than thankful that we have seen the last 
of these scenes, and that we shall henceforth be without that 
note of civilization—a public execution. Its suppression will 
materially help us in redeeming the scum of society from the 
barbarity in which they live. One of the great questions with 
which a Reformed Parliament will have to deal will be to revolu- 





tionize the condition of the lower classes, and to remove from 
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society the too just reproach that to a considerable portion of 
the population in large towns vice and crime are almost neces- 
sities. The doing away with the demoralizing spectacle which 
Newgate witnessed on Tuesday last will be a considerable step 
towards the realization of this work. Public hanging has been 
a grand mistake, an unmitigated evil. It has been a school in 
which the young have learnt to get rid of their humanizing 
sensibilities, and the old to reach a lower depth of depravity. 
But, with that adhesiveness to habit, which we call the conser- 
vatism of the English character, but which much more deserves 
to be called its stupidity, we have clung to it as if it had some 
grand redeeming point besides which its debasing tendencies 
sank into insignificance. We maintained, forsooth, that it 
exercised a deterrent influence upon those who witnessed it; 
and we held to this argument in spite of innumerable narratives, 
similar to those from which we have quoted (but often far more 
shocking), which placed it beyond any doubt whatever, that of 
all the Satanic orgies which have disgraced our cities, none 
has come up to that of a public hanging. Then there was 
another reason why we felt’ we must hang our criminals in 
public. It was said that, otherwise, no one would believe 
that they had been hanged, and that this might create a sus- 
picion that the friends of a wealthy criminal would be able to 
buy him off. Of course where you have to deal with an 
insave credulity nothing can satisfy it. There were persons 
who doubted the death of John Sadleir, though his body was 
found in Hampstead-heath, and was identified before the 
coroner. An ingenious writer might find reasons to create a 
doubt in some minds as to whether it was really Miiller who 
was hanged for the murder of Mr. Briggs, and whether the 
telegram of the King of Prussia asking her Majesty to spare 
his life had not been successful. But we cannot legislate for 
the credulous, and we have at last, happily, opened our eyes 
to (what we might have seen long ago), the supreme folly of 
expecting any good result to flow from the example of a public 
execution. And now we are all satisfied that there shall be 
no more of these exhibitions. We have seen the last of them, 
and a great obstruction to the civilization of the lower orders 
has been removed. 








THE DERBY HORSES. 


‘ers paddock at Epsom was more crowded than ever, although 

the tariff for entrance thereto had been raised lately. Every 
horse of any pretensions was surrounded by a mob of admirers 
and fancy critics, “taking stock” of their appearances and 
chances. When the saddling-bell had called the competitors to 
appear at last in public for their preliminary canter, the 
favourite, Lady Elizabeth, was invisible. Her ticklish temper 
was not to be trifled with, or roused by the disturbances and 
too close attentions of a British mob; she and her com- 
panion, Cock of the Walk, were saddled away from the paddock, 
at Sherwood’s, and thence led to the post, where their jockeys, 
Fordham and Day, were waiting for them. 

The Marquis of Hastings’s filly had by no means filled out in 
the manner to be expected of her, in her growth from a two-year- 
old to a three-year-old. Asa youngster she never carried much 
flesh, but on Wednesday she looked lighter than she ever had 
done. Her hind legs were muscular, but she looked very shallow 
through the loins and back ribs, nor did her coat show a real 
Derby bloom. On the whole she behaved quietly compared to 
what had been expected of her; a stable lad stood at her head 
till the flag fell, which it did at the third essay, and though she 
did not get off well, she was not left behind any further than 
she had been in the Middle Park Plate last October, or half so 
far as was Lord Clifden for the St. Leger of ’63. 

The other horses took their preliminary canter past the 
stand. The ground was in pretty fair order, thanks to the 
late rains, and though not so soft as some cripples might have 
wished, was not so flinty as in many former years. 

The canter, however, proved fatal to the finest shaped horse 
that had entered for the race—Pace (by Caterer, a son of the 
celebrated Stockwell), a dark chestnut, sixteen hands high, 
trained perhaps a trifle short of the mark, but looking the 
picture of health. He had been shaky in his near fore leg for 
some time past, and wore a bandage upon it for security. He 
had also sustained an injury to his back in April, just prior 
to the “Two Thousand” at Newmarket, but the latter was 
now sound again. This time he gave way.in a new and unex- 
pected place,—the off fore leg, the back sinews of which gave 
way, and Aldcroft, his jockey, feeling him falter opposite the 
stand, pulled him up with difficulty, for the horse was eager to 
go op, and led him to the inclosure by the jockeys’ stand, 
where the owner, the Duke of Newcastle, inspected him, and, 
of course, ordered his withdrawal. But for this infirmity he 





was the best horse of his year, judging from his make, shape, 
and two-year-old performances. 

Sir Joseph Hawley’s three were the centre of attraction. 
Green Sleeve was in good condition, but stood too high on the 
leg, and was very light of bone below the knee; nor was she 
sufficiently wide in the chest and barrel to be a “stayer.” 
The same may be said of Rosicrucian, the idol of touts and 
tipsters, and vulgarly called “ Rosi” by the lower orders of 
racing men. He is a nice level-made horse, that would make 
a very showy park hack, but whose whole conformation speaks 
rather of speed than stamina. He was light in the back ribs, 
had beautiful shoulders and crest, and sound legs; but no 
great amount of muscle behind, or depth of girth. Blue Gown, 
the eventual winner, was neither so tall or so lengthy as 
his two stable-companions, but was double as compact, more 
powerful, and had six times the amount of muscle, especially 
upon the thighs, and his coat showed real good condition. 
Still, he had not the slashing appearance of Pace the unfor- 
tunate, or King Alfred, who ran second, nor was he so showy 
as Forest King. The latter, a gaudy horse, with beautiful 
action, was a little too short behind the saddle, and looked as 
if he would like six furlongs on the flat better than a mile and 
a half on the steep hills of Epsom. 

Suffolk was a compact horse, in many points resembling 
Blue Gown, but rather more powerful. His temper, however, 
is currish, and when it comes to “punishment” of whip and 
spur at the end of a race, he is prone to lay his ears back and 
not try. In the present case, his despised stable-companion, 
King Alfred, a slashing and powerful horse, beat him a long 
way, and at one time looked like winning. 

St. Ronan looked more like a weight-carrying hunter than 
anything in the race. His limbs were sound and his frame power- 
ful; but his wind is unsound, and he is suspected of roaring, 
which is serious over any distance beyond half a mile, and 
his whole contour, moreover, looks more suited for power than 
speed. 

Speculum, who, after Pace’s breakdown, was the sole hope 
of the Duke of Newcastle, was well trained, but small in calibre 
and inferior in size and stamp to those already described, 
though he secured third place, beaten a long way from the first 
and second. His legs were rather wind-galled, and showed 
symptoms of hard work. 

Paul Jones, winner of the Chester Cup, was a powerful 
horse, but heavy and straight-shouldered, a conformation that 
would not by any means suit him in the long and severe descent 
from Tattenham Corner to the Grand Stand. 

Orion, who had run well for a mile over this very course in 
the spring, has been trained much lighter than he had then 
appeared, and looked none the better for it. 

The race was a slow one for the first mile, even allowing for 
the steep ascent at starting. At Tattenham Corner, the pace 
became terrific; Fordham was at work on Lady Elizabeth, 
to try to catch the leaders, but the mare seemed as dead as a 
stone. Paul Jones and Orion were in trouble half-way down 
the hill. Suffolk wouldn’t try; Rosicrucian couldn’t stay the 
pace; and King Alfred came away with a lead a couple of 
hundred yards before the Stand. Whether his jockey forgot 
that the Grand Stand at Epsom, unlike that of other race- 
courses, is not at the end of the race, but a hundred yards 
before the judge’s chair, cannot be explained ; but certainly he 
called upon his horse too soon, leaving Speculum far behind 
under the Stand. Wells waited till the jockeys’ stand, then, 
coming with a rush up the slope, passed King Alfred, who was 
ridden to a standstill by this time, and landed Blue Gown first 
by half a length. 

Such was the Derby of 1868—run in 2 m. 43} s., good time 
for half-grown horses, under 8 st. 101bs., upon such severe 
gradients. Blair Athol, in 1864, equalled this time; and 
Kettledrum, in 1861, beat it by half a second. Lady 
Elizabeth’s performance was inexplicable, and was not so 
good as she could have done as a two-year-old. The only 
explanation available is that she must have been “ got at.” 
The Ring stood to lose heavily by her, and the same scoun- 
drels who poisoned Buccaneer in 1860, lamed Old Calabar in 
1861, and tried the same game unsuccessfully against Hermit 
last year, would not stick at trifles when their books were in 
danger. Yet the Ring slipt out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Blue Gown burnt their fingers fearfully, and though the populace 
cheered, the gamblers of the betting inclosure were ominously 
silent when the winning namber was hoisted, and the triam- 
phant jockey weighed in “all right.” The public are the 
principal winners ; most of Sir Joseph’s friends stood Rosicrncian 
before his falling off was known. The Marquis of Hastings, 
who stood to win nearly £90,000 upon Lady Elizabeth, wisely 


hedged most of his money, and backed Blue Gown slightly, and. 
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so is a winner to some extent upon the race. Sir Joseph Hawley 
had three prominent favourites in his stable, all cf whom per- 
{ formed brilliantly as two-year-olds. Blue Gown came in an 
ae easy first for the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster (besides 
aa | other races), Green Sleeve won the Middle Park Plate, and 
ia Rosicrucian the Criterion Stakes, the two latter at Newmarket. 
ie Believing at the time Rosicrucian to be his best, he backed 
ik him to win nearly £80,000 for the Derby, Blue Gown being 
| only a second string. When the spring came round, Blue 
Gown came out and performed creditably. Rosicrucian’s 
training was hindered by influenza, and this well over it was 
soon found out that he was better suited to a mile than a mile 
and a half course. Meantime the bookmakers, during the winter, 
believing Blue Gown held safe by Rosicrucian, laid fabulous 
sums against the former, and there will be some difficulty in 
the settling on Monday next. The public all along preferred 
Blue Gown, and backed him for far more money than 
Rosicrucian. 

When an owner has more than one horse engaged in a race, 

he is bound to allow each to win if it can, unless he makes 

what is called a “declaration” in favour of one over another; 
by this “ declaration” it is meant that, if at the end of the 
race it is found that either horse can win, the horse for 
whom no declaration has been made may be fairly sacri- 
By | ficed in favour of his companion, with whom the owner 
prefers to win, if possible. If, however, the favoured 
‘it horse cannot win, the other must, if he can. Sir Joseph 
| Hawley having formerly believed Blue Gown his worst, and 
having backed his other two for far heavier sums, preferred 
+ to win with them if possible, though, as the day of the 
a race drew near, he knew too well that his best horse was 
that on which he stood to win the least. When asked to 
“declare” he did so, preferring both Rosicrucian and Green 
Sleeve to Blue Gown, provided either by hook or by crook could 
pull through. But he knew their chance to be but small, and 
preferring a quarter of a loaf to no bread, put his best jockey 
upon Blue Gown, and won with him, since his other horses 
were too far beaten to come to the rescue. 

By no means all the best horses of the year ran in this 
Derby. Formosa and Moslem, dead-heaters for the Two 
Thousand, and who then beat St. Ronan and Rosicrucian 
nearly as far in a mile as did Blue Gown on Wednesday in a 
mile and a half, were not in the race; the colt by Tom Bowline, 
who beat King Alfred easily in the spring, lamed himself 
shortly before the race; and the Earl, companion to Lady 
Elizabeth, and who beat Blue Gown cleverly this very spring 
at Newmarket, was, for diplomatic reasons, scratched at the 
last moment, when it was found necessary to try to convey him 
safe and betimes to Paris, to run in the Grand Prix. 

Blue Gown is not in the St. Leger, but King Alfred, Paul 
' Jones, the Earl, Rosicrucian, and Green Sleeve are, and the 
< : time of year, proverbially suitable for mares, may enable Lady 
Elizabeth to regain her laurels. Pace’s career seems cut 
prematurely short ; but even in his absence and that of the Derby 
BP bie | winner, the great Northern race may witness a better class of 
ot tae horses than those which contested the Derby of 1868. 
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AN AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST. 


MERICA is the real home of spiritualism. Crowned heads 
may indeed have a taste for table-turning, but it is in the 
land of democracy and freedom that the institution flourishes. 
There it is not a vague uncértain business dependent on the 
health of an operator or circumstances occasionally beyond his 
control, and invariably going against him when he is challenged 
to bring about the “ phenomena” in the presence of scientific 
men; the Yankee spirits come when they are called, and have 
had their revelations in raps co-ordinated into a caricature of 
religion. In the last number of the Rownd Table we find a 
letter from a lady who describes so closely the progress of her 
intellect towards the great light of spiritualism, that, taken in 
connection with Mr. Home’s case, we think the details may not 
be uninteresting to our readers. 

The lady opens her narrative by stating that she was con- 
verted (from what she does not tell us) by the usual 
manifestations. These were witnessed by men of the 
highest intellectual culture and by women of the best 
fashion. Literature was represented “by the author, Adol- 
phus Trollope, altogether superior to his brother Anthony.” 
Shortly after her conversion the lady married. Her 
husband unfortunately was a sceptic. He was a scientific 
man, “a total disbeliever, of course, in spiritualism.” He 
was as perverse as Professor Tyndall. His wife states that, not 
being a medium, she could give him no evidence. He hada 
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wonderful belief in her intelligence, but not in the “ revelations,” 
Her faith was rewarded by the most extraordinary sensations, 
“The night when full conviction descended on my soul, I shall 
never forget my feelings. Had all the earth contains dropped 
into my lap, it would not have brought such intense rapture, 
I beheld the heavens opening before me, and immortality 
awaiting me. Nothing that I ever experienced equalled my 
emotions that night, except on that other no less memorable 
one when I first communicated with my husband from beyond 
the grave.” On the death of her husband the widowed 
spiritualist thought of going to the Canary Islands, and her 
only hope in sorrow was that she would get into correspondence 
with the ghost. She had prepared him by telling him before 
death that she would invite his coming back, “ knowing that 
he would remember it.” For three years she did not, in deference 
to his wishes, do anything. We suppose the poor man begged 
to be left alone for that period. At length, however, she resolved 
to stand it no longer. She told her tale to an “ enlightened” 
English clergyman and a Maltese professor. “ Another gentle- 
man, a Maltese nobleman, a medium, was inspired to ask to 
join us—no doubt to assist. He was an old man, and grave, 
and I let him come.” 

They sat round a table for four nights, two hours being 
devoted to each sitting. On the fifth there was a slight 
motion, but how was the lady to know if it was produced by 
the spirit of her husband? And if it was, there was the diffi- 
culty of conversing with him before strangers. Then occurs 
the following passage, which we give in the lady’s own 
words :— 

** One of the company called out, Do you hear? We listened. On 
a table, at the other end of the room, stood a bronze étagére. It was 
distinctly ticking in the bronze—a clear, metallic sound, at the regular 
intervals of a minute. We all reckoned up to the letter S. One of 
the gentlemen expressed a wish, when the ticking was suspended, 
Immediately it commenced again on another bronze on another table ; 
and subsequently it recommenced on the china of the tea-things—now 
sounding like a nail on porcelain. I was completely satisfied that it 
was my husband; for, with his practical lucidity and mechanical 
ingenuity (characteristics of his mind), he had resorted to an evidence 
wholly unquestionable, since no one was touching the ticking articles 
or was near them.” 


Nothing can beat the touch of evidence as to the “ mechanical 
ingenuity ” of the spirit. After this the lady used to summon 
the ghost to her bedroom. “ My God,” she éxclaimed to it 
once, “is that you; if so, scratch twice again,” and the spirit 
scratched accordingly, and when the widow retired to her couch 
the faithful spirit kept up a perfect sérenade of scratches and 
tickings, varied with “loud shuffling of feet on the floor.” The 
next advance made in sympathy between the lady and her 
invisible husband was through the agency of pen and ink. She 
used to hold a pen, and the spirit would guide it. It would 
appear that the man of science had been put on a low form in 
the next world for his writing, which at first was of the order of 
pothooks and hangers. He improved, however, ts he went on, 
commencing with a word of one syllable, “love.” By degrees 
his communications became more explicit. His wife “ was not 
to bury herself, but to pursue a great and brilliant career, and 
to become a great writer and a great instrument in the spiritual 
cause.” The lady concludes with a statement that spiritualism 
is going through the same process as Christianity, and with a 
lot of irreverent rubbish, in which the spirits are accredited with 
being able to produce sublime descriptions of the Deity. 

This is without doubt the same phase that Mrs. Lyon went 
through before she parted with her money to Home. We have 
the desire to get into communication with the husband, the 
ticking, and all the rest of it, with the addition that, to the 
gross superstition Mrs. Lyon displayed, she is said to have 
allowed other feelings to influence her of a different kind. Last 
year a curious article appeared under Roman Catholic inspira- 
tion in the Dublin Review, accepting what may be termed the 
diabolical conception of spiritualism. The writer, in noticing 
a work by a Jesuit named Perrone, indicated that the devil was 
really at the bottom of table-turning and other manifestations of 
the same kind. We have no doubt that Mr. Home would find 
a great increase of clients if it went abroad as a fact that he had 
a supernatural agent to bring about the spiritual Atheneum 
miracles; for although people constantly express fear and horror 
of the devil, we have no hesitation in stating that if he could 
be seen he would attract enormous audiences. But in reality 
the old women, male and female, who from silliness, weak 
nerves, and stunted minds, allow themselves to be led into 
spiritual Athenzums, have little or no room in their intellects 
for even that sense of religion which has given a personal shape 
to wickedness. The diabolical theory would be too hot and too 
strong for them. They prefer, like Mormons and White 





Quakers, to addle their heads with what seems to them entirely 
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new, but what are simply the definite products of imposture 
begotten upon superstitition. It is well that a case should 
have been decided which will in a great measure prevent the 
priests of Spiritualism from profiting by the fears or freaks of 
their believers. Society may afford to laugh at Spiritualism 
as long as there is a stringent law against obtaining money 
by false pretences, and besides this law (which does not deal 
with documents) we have now, according to Vice-Chancellor 
Giffard, the protection of the Court of Chancery. But it is 
still a pitiable thing to reflect that outside lunatic asylums 
there are people ready to regard table-turning and rapping as 


And the worst of it is that they do not belong to the classes 
usually considered ignorant. We have a Spiritualist attorney, 
and gentlemen of repute and honour, who testify to Mr. Home’s 
character. It should not be forgotten, however, that this 
testimony was entirely personal. Neither Mr. Chambers nor 
Mr. Massey dwelt upon the wonders of the “ Athenzum.” 
They simply came forward to say that, as far as they knew, 
Mr. Home was not a cheat. What that gentleman’s reflections 
are upon the result of the trial it is not for the uninitiated to 
conjecture. The Lancet characteristically recommends him to 
take physic and attribute the phenomena “to a disordered 
liver and brain.” Mr. Home, however, has not been so much 
oppressed by the phenomena as to provoke such sympathy. 
The manifestations have served him in lieu of an honest pro- 
fession or calling, and very nearly procured him a larger sum 
of money than even Mr. Boucicault could hope to earn from a 
successful drama. If he fails here, however, he has America to 
work again. His aristocratic reminiscences will aid him con- 
siderably in that country, and from the typical case we have 
given it would appear that widows might be found in New 
York who long to hear scratches and taps from departed 
husbands, and who might desire so able an interpreter as Mr. 
Home to tell them how to dispose of their worldly goods. 








MURPHY AND CO. 


OWEVER desirable it is for the public peace and order 

that Mr. Murphy should be checked in his apostleship of 
anarchy, he is too valuable a “ confederate” to Mr. Disraeli to 
make it probable that the Government will do anything to 
interfere with him, at least until the elections are over. There 
is much better proof, on Mr. Disraeli’s own grounds of argu- 
ment, of secret understanding and public co-operation between 
the Prime Minister, the Protestant Electoral Union, and Mr. 
Murphy, than there is of the conspiracy imputed to the 
Ritualists and Romanists. The only proof of the latter charge 
hitherto attempted is a reference to the division lists, in which 
Roman Catholic members are found united with Protestants 
of every shade, in and out of the Church, to support Mr. 
Gladstone. But, on the other hand, there is a remarkable 
connection between the Dartmouth and “ Maundy Thursday ” 
letters, the meeting of the Protestant Electoral Union at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and the Murphy riots which immediately 
followed. If they are not “in a concatenation accordingly ” 
it will require some logic different from Mr. Disraeli’s to 
prove it. 

It is, perhaps, possible to stop Mr. Murphy and shame his 
partisans without having recourse to the Commission recom- 
mended by Mr. Maguire, or to the still stronger and more 
objectionable measure of hindering all such meetings, even 
when not held in the open air. The ordinary law of the land, 
if put in force, would be sufficient for the purpose. Any one 
who is capable of rationally connecting two ideas ean safely 
swear that Mr. Murphy’s visits to a neighbourhood inhabited 
by a mixed population of the poorer classes of Protestants and 
Catholics, and the harangues by which his audiencesare attracted, 
must inevitably lead to breaches of the peace. It would seem, 
also, that it ought to be as easy to suppress indecent language 
addressed to crowds of people, and punish its foul-mouthed ut- 
terers, as it has been found, when resolutely undertaken, to stop 
the circulation of such works as the “Confessional Unmasked.” 
Bat if the Government and public authorities do not put the 
law in motion, there is not sufficient encouragement or hope of 
success for private individuals to do so. In many cases the 
appeal of the aggrieved parties would be to a bench of magis- 
trates who, if they had not actively participated in the causes 
of the outrage, might have shown themselves during its pro- 
gress acquiescent or supine. In any of these cases their sym- 
pathy would naturally be rather with the aggressors than the 
sufferers. It is not proved that the magistrates of Ashton 
looked with any favour on Mr. Murphy’s proceedings, though 
probably some of them were not displeased at the presence of 


the Protestant Electoral Union, illustrated as it was by the 
eloquence of a reverend gentleman who deserves to be, if he is 
not, a relative of the meek and holy Bishop of Cork. On the 
other hand, however, it does not appear that any of them, with 
the conspicuous and honourable exception of Mr. Mason, took 
much pains to suppress the riots; and it is but a lame excuse 
for the others, under the circumstances, to say that they were 
out of the way. There is only too much reason to believe that 
magistrates as incompetent to administer justice in certain cases 
as Sir Robert Carden or Sir William Rose abound throughout 


_ the country ; and those who have the misfortune to be on what 
methods of conversation between the living and the dead. | 





their worships consider the wrong side have not much counten- 
ance or fair play to expect from them. 

On Mr. Disraeli’s principle, it would not be hard to prove 
that Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley are also deep in the 
Murphy plot. Nothingis more remarkable than the cordiality 
with which Mr. Newdegate has lately supported the right 
honourable gentleman of whom he has long been a rather 
refractory follower. He tried last Monday to stop Mr. 
Maguire altogether, and, though pretending to know nothing 
of Mr. Murphy, and even disavowing any connection with the 
Protestant Electoral Union, he laboured to make out as good 
a case for them as he could. But Mr. Whalley’s tone was 
bolder and more outspoken. He, too, threw the Protestant 
Electoral Union overboard, and declared that he had not met 
Mr. Marphy for nine months. But he gave that gentleman a 
remarkable certificate of character. He assured the incredulous 
and derisive House that “a more honest, truthful, and he 
might almost say a more careful man in his statements than 
Mr. Murphy had never appeared as a public lecturer.” The 
“carefulness” of Mr. Murphy’s statements is well known. 
His moderation may be judged by his declared opinion that 
Ireland can never be quiet until every Roman Catholic priest 
in it is hanged, and by the exhortation which Sir George 
Bowyer heard him address to a mob at Chelmsford, to burn 
the convent at New Hall. Now, if any person, of any per- 
suasion, had said that every Protestant clergyman in England 
ought to be hanged, and had hounded on a mob to burn Mr. 
Whalley’s house, or his rival Mr. Newdegate’s, or some place 
of education inhabited by Protestant ladies and children, what 
would be thought of any two members who should rise in 
Parliament to speak in defence of such a person? If a recent 
result of such language had been the wrecking of one hundred 
and ten houses and shops, and the demolition of two places of 
worship, a school, a public hall, and two clergymen’s houses, 
would it not be thought more decent and manly to denounce 
than to defend and encourage the organizer of such outrages ? 

Depend upon it, however highly some may think of the effect 
of such proceedings upon the minds of poor Irish labourers in 
our large towns, or even upon the minds of the Irish Catholics 
in general, they will not tend to facilitate the anxious task 
which any one placed in Lord Stanley’s position will have 
before him. The Murphys, and Greggs, and Newdegates, are 
the men who most actively help to keep alive in the breasts of 
millions a state of feeling fraught with danger to the peace of 
two worlds, and the best interests of the British empire. | 








BIG GUNS. 


E are told that when the late King Theodore was in a 
particularly exalted mood, and wished to give some 
outward testimony of his joy, he held a grand “ fakaring” or 
boasting. The principal feature of the fakaring was the firing 
off of his heavy guns, in which he took especial pride. His 
rage he could himself pretty well express by killing a few 
prisoners in an unscientific and amateurish way ; but when in 
an amiable frame of mind, he was accustomed to amuse him- 
self and impress his followers by firing blank cartridges down 
into the quiet Abyssinian valleys. These big guns were his 
insignia of royalty. He considered them fit to be the playthings 
of a king. When small boys club together to hold high holiday, 
whether in honour of the Queen, or their sister’s wedding, or in 
commemoration of Guy Fawkes, nothing pleases them so much 
as a rusty pistol and a small canister of powder. This, too, 
was Theodore’s enjoyment, in proportionately grand fashion. 
But his particular pride in those big guns of his arose from his 
belief that they rendered him invincible. None of his neigh- 
bours had such weapons. Whatever extremity befell him, had 
he not always this resource? Their lightning and thunder 
belonged to him, and the Abyssinian Jove looked round for one 
daring enough to dispute his sublime power, and the myste-ious, 
miraculous strength of his cannon, When the extremity 
did befall him, his big guns, as we know, were quite useless ; 
the harmless things were turned in mockery against himeelf ; 
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the power in which he had trusted only served as the laughing- 
stock of the people who triumphed over him. 

We all have our big guns. ‘The dictates of society prevent 
our holding a grand fakaring in public; but they cannot pre- 
vent our having our boasting, and blowing off blank cartridges 
in private. It is chiefly during after-dinner musings that we 
draw out our big guns, and admire their polish, and con- 
template their large bore, and think of the terrific force which 
we possess and may wield at any time. Not that we would 
send a 64-pounder rolling in among our friends, unless we were 
provoked. Our big guns are only a reserve. If we can get 
along without using them, so much the better. They may then 
serve for ornament; and among our mental furniture there will 
be no articles more frequently handled, and petted, and admired. 
But the consciousness of the possession of such big guns—a 
consciousness which few are without—is one of the prime hap- 
pinesses of life. We are fortified against extremity. When 
the worst comes to the worst (which, somehow or other, it very 
seldom does) we can always call out our hidden resources. 
What signify the knavish tricks of our enemies, which endure 
but for a season? In our magnanimity we may keep our guns 
within the parapet, a harmless plug of wood in the muzzle, and 
a smart little cover over the touch-hole. But they are there. 
That is the fact which comforts us. That is the fact which 
allows us to be royally regardless of trifling checks of fortune, 
to be generously forgetful of slight injuries received at the 
hands of friend or enemy. And while our guns are studiously 
concealed, we know that we have piles of ball standing by, and 
heaps of powder in the magazine. It is merely a matter for 
our royal will and pleasure to decide when we shall permit our- 
selves to be goaded into reprisals; and then the terrible ammu- 
nition is rapidly brought forward, there is a grand explosion, 
and lo! all that is left of the evils or enemies which threatened 
us is a little puff of white smoke. 

There is nothing more comforting in life than this secret 
fakaring. The especial excellence of it is that no one can 
interfere with the enjoyment it produces. When a man gains 
satisfaction from a theory, he is nothing less than a maniac if 
he wilfully exposes it to outward assaults. That is the value 
of a theory. When you build a house, your friends may attack 
the architecture of it; when you lay out a garden, they may 
sneer at your taste; when you purchase so many horses, they 
may accuse you of an extravagance which you cannot afford. 
Material possessions are the weak point of any man who fears 
criticism. But when it is a theory which makes you happy, 
why submit it to criticism at all? All that is wanted is 
strength of belief. If the typical miser could only persuade 
himself that certain bits of yellow pasteboard were guineas 
(the typical miser is naturally associated with the guinea period), 
he would feel quite as satisfied with a store which he could 
purchase for a few pence. lt is only necessary that our big 
guns should be invincible in our own estimation. Self-delusion 
is the very essence of the after-dinner fakaring; and it is one 
of the chief pleasures of life. Nor is there any limit to the 
number of big guns which we may thus mentally cast, stick 
upon carriages, and be proud of. We may actually surround 
ourselves with batteries of these splendid weapons, and go 
down to talk with the common people of earth only as a means 
of relaxation. One battery may be labelled in white paint, 
“the noble emotions;” another, “our uncle’s will;” a third, 
“ self-endurance.” There scarcely lives a man who does not 
believe himself capable of heaping coals of fire upon the 
head of his enemy by displaying the most exalted nature 
in moments of severe provocation. Then, again, as to the 
chances of fortune. Is not our uncle’s will a big gun, which, 
in our contemplative fakaring, we metaphorically point at the 
impending fall in one’s railway shares, confident that our well- 
aimed shot will scatter the enemy’s attack? Or we may 
have another big gun for the same extremity; and we 
may believe that in time of sorest trouble we shall be heroic 
and calm, and amaze all our friends by the impressive 
booming of our “ self-endurance” cannon. The best example 
of the latter position is to be found in any modern drama. 
It seems necessary to the existence of every modern 
drama (is it the scene-painter who makes it imperative P) 
that we shall have a sudden transference from luxury to the 
garret. The virtuous daughter, the indulgent mother, the k fty 





his face; he becomes a sort of exalted Mr. Toots, and declares 
that whatever he suffers is of no consequence. He is never 
driven desperate; he never repines ; he would die sooner than 
go and ask somebody for the loan of £5. Nay, he is quite 
happy in his garret; and talks philosophy; and jests admirably, 
with an occasional look at the upper gallery. Here is a man 
who has a big gun, and can fire it. Evil fortune is utterly 
routed and discomfited by his heavy ammunition. She retires 
rapidly before the victorious warrior; and in the last scene of 
the drama we have the hero restored to the white and joyous 
light of success, surrounded by his thankful and smiling 
children, and an applauding house. Nor do the big guns ever 
fail in novels. Not only has the hero the pleasure of reckoning 
upon the return of his uncle from India as an antidote to all 
misfortune; but the uncle actually does return at the most 
critical moment, and the hero is saved. ‘The powers of the 
earth and air combined,” says the hero, in one of his private 
fakarings, revealed to us by the complaisant novelist, “ could 
not move me to forsake the adorable Clotilde, so enduring is 
my constancy. There never was such constancy.” And in 
the novel, the powers of the earth and air do fail; the hero’s 
big gun of constancy comes in at the proper moment; the 
temptation is warded off, and Clotilde marries the grandest and 
most heroic creature in the world. 

The most beautiful theory has at least one drawback. Cir- 
cumstances may compel the inventor or holder to put it into 
practice. How disastrous the results sometimes are we have 
just seen in the case of Theodore and his invincibility. The 
big gun won’t fire. Occasionally it bursts, and scatters de- 
straction among its owners. Or the powder is damp, or our 
aim is incorrect. Somehow the big guns of our pleasant 
fakarings will not go off. We are taught by dramatists and 
novelists the precise moment at which they ought to go off, to 
the covering ourselves with glory and renown; and it is pre- 
cisely in this extremity that they turn out to be worthless metal 
hulks, of no more value than daisy-chains or ropes of sand. 
The stockbroker who was wont to boast that he would never 
starve so long as he could hold a plough, finds that no farmer 
in his senses would intrust the care of that humble instrument 
to him. Or perhaps it is our uncle who, when fortune is at 
its lowest ebb, dies and leaves all his money to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, towards the lessening of the National Debt. 
Clotilde’s lover himself, driven to extremity, may be persuaded 
by his father not to make a fool of himself, and may be glad to 
go back to his desk in the counting-house, instead of living by 
his wits along with Clotilde, as he had proposed to himself. 
The consciousness of possessing big guns, as we have said, is a 
beautiful thing—one of the great delights in life ; but deplorable 
in the extreme are the consequences when these fictitious wea- 
pons have to be brought into use. If it were possible, true 
wisdom would consist in choosing out, for our fakaring, such 
big guns as could in no wise be brought into action and tested. 
We fear, however, that the consciousness which might prompt 
such a step would destroy that comforting belief without which 
big guns are useless both in theory and practice. 








MR. EMERSON ON QUOTATION AND 
ORIGINALITY. 


HE current number of the North American Review contains 

a remarkable paper by Mr. Emerson, touching the ques- 

tion of originality in literature. It has the special merit of 
being mostly intelligible ; in fact, it seems to have been con- 
structed by the author to prove that he has the power when he 
likes of discharging his style from the rugged affeztations and 
irritating freaks in which he indulged himself in his essays on 
representative men. The view that he takes might at first be 
thought an encouragement to those whom Co'eridze compared 


| to sponges, creatures of low organization with a power of 


father, are suddenly whirled out of the lap of laxary by some 


ill wind of fortune, and then we find them deposited in a damp | 


attic, awaiting the return of some long-lost son, or the re- | 


pentance of some dreadful villain. Now, on the stage, the big 
guns of which we speak never miss fire. They are never found 
to be spiked at the moment when they are most wanted. The 
lofty father, therefore, rises superior to this change of fortune. 
He never grumbles, He endures starvation with a smile on 


absorption, who reproduce whut they take in, discoloured; but 
in reality he gives a definite position to the mere spoilers of the 
dead on the field of letters. His great obj.ct is to show that 
genius is more human than people think. He does not say so 
in terms, for it would directly contradict statements previously 
made by him, but that is his meaning, plainly enough implied. 
There is almost as much superstition talked of genius as there 
is of religion. The word seems provocative of a kind of 
rhetorical frenzy when it drops from the pen. Shakespeare did 
some mischief when he gave us that picturesque description of 
the poet’s eye rolling about and taking in the heavens; 
Shakespeare, who probably had on his desk at the time scraps 
of English folk-lore and notes of Greek names, and was making 
a play out of them and his head, just as Mr. Boucicault 
might comyose an original sixty thousand-pounder from 
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the half-forgotten novel of a defunct Irishman. To 
be sure, the mental processes which the two men whom we 
have put together could bring to bear on the stuff in hand 
differ considerably ; but are they essentially unlike, or is the 
difference only in degree? That is just the point the reader 
of Mr. Emerson’s essay will find discussed. He appears to 
think that our greatest men of letters have been the boldest 
adapters, and goes further in stating in substance that they 
could not possibly do anything but work up old forms. He 
makes use of a felicitous phrase which critics will find service- 
able. ‘There is, he says, an “assimilating power.” We might 
add,—yes, and an assimilating trick; and one makes your 
Shakespeare and the other makes your clever fellow. But 
in this connection why does Mr. Emerson state— we 
value in Coleridge his excellent knowledge and quotations 
perhaps as much, possibly more, than his original sug- 
gestions?” Who that has read the “ Friend” will agree with 
this? Coleridge, of all English writers, was the greatest seeker 
for new things. When he took an idea into his mind, it went, 
so to speak, through a chemical change at once, and the pre- 
cipitate was another substance. Burton is the most enjoyable 
quoter in our language. Coleridge was even affectedly and 
often wearisomely independent; we do not believe he ever kept 
another man’s thought by him in its first shape. 

In making out his case Mr. Emerson does not embarrass 
himself much by studying the genealogical tree of a notion, 


although he cannot resist the temptation of bringing Plato and | 


Baron Munchansen together. This sort of exercise belongs to 
the order of inquiry which institutes a search after things not 
generally known. But there is one amazing inconsistency in 


" are expressly allotted by the House for the discussion of this 


class of questions, aud it was only by abusing the forms of the 
House, by moving its adjournment as soon as it had met, that 
Mr. Maguire was able to strike in. When Mr. Maguire had 
enlarged upon Murphy’s proceedings, it was natural that 
Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley should say something in vin- 
dication of the right of free discussion. Nor was the interrop- 
tion confined to the question of Murphy, and the possibility of 
checking his lectures. The whole round of members’ hobbies 
may be ventilated on a chance motion that the House do now 
adjourn, and the execution of the Fenian Barrett and the pro- 
secution of Governor Eyre were started as subsidiary “ runs” 
when the Murphy hare had been run into and disposed of. 
It is for the leader of the House to appeal to the Speaker 
when a member thus abuses its forms and makes a speech on 
Monday which could have been made on the following day 
without interruption to legislative business, or on the previous 
or subsequent Friday, when “Supply” is put down on the 
paper for the especial ventilation of grievances of this 
order. But Mr. Disraeli is not more successful as leader 
of the House than as Premier, and allowed two precious hours 
to be wasted without an attempt to bring the House back to 
the important business set down for the night. ~ 

The Scotch Reform Bill was at last reached, and the House 


_went into committee. Here the distribution scheme of the 


Bill was opened up by Mr. J. Lowther, a member of Lord 
Cranborne’s “ Cave,” now leaderless. It was thought by the 


| Liberal side to have been disposed of by Mr. Baxter’s 


the article. After we have read of the “assimilating power,” | 


and begin to understand that genius is fed, and requires to be | 


fed—that it cannot intellectually survive on air, and that it must 
necessarily be indebted, as everything on this earth is indebted, to 
its surroundings, we come across such a sentence as this—a 
Bulwerian sentence ornamented with capital letters. “The 
divine resides in the new. The divine never quotes, but is, 
and creates. The profound apprehension of the Present is 
Genius, which makes the Past forgotten.” We don’t know 
what the “ divine” is here, and as for the conundrum hidden 
between the two large P’s of Past and Present, it must be 
given up; but, if there is a gleam of sense in the passage, it 
discloses an idea which is altogether inconsistent with what 
follows. “Genius is, in the first instance, sensibility, the 
capacity of receiving just impressions from the external world, 
and the power of co-ordinating these after the laws of thought.” 
This is a clear and a fine definition, but does it not extinguish 
that word “create”? Mr. Emerson knows well that we have 
nothing to do with creating, that the phrase is loosely and 
absurdly used ; he knows it so well that he writes this essay 
in point of fact to prove that “assimilation” is all we can 
justly speak of, and yet he must jar the whole tone of a har- 
monious and symmetrical essay in order to introduce a charac- 
teristic flourish of grand nonsense. We are, however, glad to 
see such a paper published. 

Mr. Emerson does good in casting a stone at a superstition. 
Spontaneous generation of ideas is just as impossible a thing 
as endeavouring to form live creatures by sending electric 
shocks through water. Genius is neither more nor less than 
what Mr. Emerson has well expressed in the sentence we have 
quoted above. It is a pity he did not stop there, for we are 
sorry to find him again in the clouds at the finish, or rather, 
knocking about the ceiling of his own brown study, like Mr. 
Home in his drawing-room on a certain occasion, now histo- 
rical; yet the first portion of Mr. Emerson’s paper shows that 
his tendency to defy the laws of gravitation is not chronic. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tHe Sirent MEMBER. 


d hae Scotch members have just reason to complain of the 

representatives for Ireland. The Reform Bill (Scotland) 
was mangled and spoiled on Monday night, mainly by the 
interposition—at different periods of the evening and in different 
ways—of Mr. Maguire and Colonel Fitzstephen French. 
Monday is a Government night, and the Scotch Reform Bill 
being the first order of the day, the representatives for Scotland 
came down with their usual business-like punctuality to dis- 
cuss the clauses. They were indignant at being robbed of 
two hours of the best part of the evening by Mr. Maguire, 
who, a‘ the time of “ questions,” started the subject of Murphy, 
the auti-Popish lecturer, and carried the House away on a 
red-herring scent after that individual. Tuesdays and Fridays 





“ Instruction,” which was concurred in by the Government, but 


| Mr. Lowther inveighed against the “ monotonous ” character of 


the representation of the country north of the Tweed. Scotland 
has made use of the privileges conferred upon it by the Reform 
Act of 1832 to testify consistently and unhesitatingly on the 
side of progress and freedom. Its members are seldom found 
in the Tea-room mutiny, and generally follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
lead, like sensible men who know the value of method, 
discipline, and organization in party warfare. Hence there is 
a monotonous character about the Scottish M.P.’s which is 
exceedingly distasteful to the Conservative benches, although 
the Scottish Liberal members might retort that there is a 
sameness in the character of your Tory country gentleman, 
which is quite as “‘ monotonots” and distasteful to them. 

Mr. Lowther, Mr. Beresford Hope, and Sir L. Palk had, no 
doubt, a right to go back upon questions already affirmed by 
the House, with the assent of the Government, and if this 
had been done during the hours irregularly appropriated 
by Mr. Maguire, no great harm would have been done. But 
it was very late in the evening before Mr. Lowther’s motion 
for postponement was disposed of. The atmosphere was close 
and hot, and members were impatient and irritable. Little or 
no progress had been made, for Clause 8 had only been reached 
and not passed, and the prospect of losing a night was so 
utterly repugnant that the Committee were disposed to get 
through the work anyhow rather than report progress at this 
stage. The same thing happened half a dozen times during 
the debates on the English Reform Bill. In the hot days of 
July clauses and schedules were galloped through in a spirit of 
desperation, and hence the incomplete and anomalous character 
of the distribution of seats in the English Bill. 

Yet progress ought, in fairness to Scotland, to have been 
reported immediately after the Premier’s speech, for he opened 
out a new distribution scheme of the seats allotted to Scotland. 
He proposed, for example, to unite the counties of Selkirk and 
Peebles, and to make a new group of border-burghs. He 
was willing to give a new member to Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, 
and Aberdeenshire; to add a third member to Glasgow, and a 
second to Dundee. He was also favourable to giving two 
members to the Scottish Universities. The Scottish members 
had been for some time in negotiation with the Lord Advocate, 
and they had good reason to believe that if they would accept 
the amendment of Sir Rainald Knightley the Government 
would give ten additional members to Scotland. They preferred 
Mr. Baxter’s scheme, but they certainly did not anticipate that, 
the claim of Scotland to ten members having thus been vir- 
tually admitted, the Premier would seize the pretext of his 
defeat on Sir R. Knightley’s amendment to revert to his 
original proposal, yet he now refused to give more than seven 
additional seats to Scotland, although ten English boroughs 
had been disfranchised on Mr. Baxter’s amendment, with the 
express view of giving that number of new seats to Scotland. 

Thus it happened that at ten o’clock, when little or no pro- 
gress had been made with the clauses, the Committee found 
itself in possession of a new re-distribution scheme suddenly 
propounded by the First Minister. The Scotch members 
pointed out that the whole question had now received a new 
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complexion, and they asked for time for consideration. The ques- 
tion of seats is so important that a Government scheme usually 
appears in the schedule of the Bill which is published days and 
sometimes weeks before the House is asked to come to a divi- 
sion. When amendments of a like momentous character are 
made, they appear on the notice paper two or three days before 
the House goes into Committee. Mr. Disraeli’s new scheme 
was sufficiently novel and extensive to warrant the Scotch 
members in asking for time to consider them in detail, and for 
conferring with Mr. Gladstone and the English Liberals if their 
objections were insurmountable. 

The impatience of the House to make progress with the Bill 
so far weighed, however, with the Scotch members that they 
consented to discuss and to deal with the novel scheme of the 
Government. Perhaps they entertained a confident hope that 
the majorities in favour of Mr. Baxter’s instruction and Mr. 
Bouverie’s amendment would not desert them now, and that 
they might be able to mould the Premier’s plan to their liking. 
But an unexpected opposition developed itself. Colonel Fitz- 
stephen French, who, for no reason that can be discovered, 
claims the right to sit upon the front Opposition bench, and who, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s absence, is jocularly called “the leader of 
her Majesty’s Opposition,” did his best to create discord among 


i i he hands of the Minister. | ‘ 
Se Sere Sty. Son epee mane Mae ngnee. eS She Sonieiee. | investigation to prove, if possible, that certain senators had 


Colonel French argued that there was no reason why the 
members taken from the ten English boroughs should not be 


given to other English constituencies, or to Irish constituencies, | 


rather than to Scotch counties. The Prime Minister had 
artfully dangled three unallotted seats before the eyes of Colonel 
French, and the bait took. It is Mr. Disraeli’s specialité to 
play off one section of the Liberal party against another, 
and to provoke dissensions between them at critical 
moments. The miserable temptation and the doubtful 
contingency were too much for the foolish Irish colonel 
and other Irish members. They probably will not get 
one of the three seats for Ireland, and when their Irish 
Bill comes on the Scotch Liberals will have small cause to help 
them against the Government. However, Mr. Disraeli’s 
manoeuvre was successful. The Committee went to a division 
upon the new Ministerial scheme almost without discussion, and 
with a very confused idea of its.relative merits in comparison 
with Mr. Baxter’s counter-proposal. The first issue taken was 
upon the most favourable ground that could have been selected 
by the Government, because it was upon an amendment that 
Glasgow should have three members instead of four, thereby 
enlisting on behalf of the Premier those members of the Liberal 
party who are friendly to unicorn or three-cornered constituencies 
in the large boroughs. 

An ill-assorted company found themselves in the Govern- 
ment lobby. The remains of the Whig “Cave,” led by Earl 
Grosvenor, and including Lord Elcho, the Mackinnons, and the 
Hon. C. Fitzwilliam, again mustered, but in diminished force, 
for Mr. Horsman voted with the Opposition, and Mr. Lowe did 
not vote at all. Mr. Doulton, to the great astonishment of 
certain of his constituents, who have been making kind and 
urgent inguiries about him, turned up, and voted with Lord 
Grosvenor. Staunch Liberals, like Mr. Hankey, Mr. Moffat, 
Mr. Wykeham Martin, Mr. Monk, and Mr. Alderman Salomons, 
unfortunately contributed to the Tory victory. Mr. Hayter 
(Wells) and Lord E. Howard (Arundel) had special reasons, 
arising out of the disfranchisement of their boroughs, for 
opposing Mr. Baxter’s motion. The announcement of the 
numbers, and of the Ministerial majority of thirty-nine, was 
received with great cheering by the Conservative benches. 

The Scotch members again endeavoured to induce the Com- 
mittee to report progress at this stage. In vain Mr. Gladstone 
reminded the First Minister that his Distribution scheme had 
never even been upon the notice paper! The Premier saw his 
advantage and unscrupulously followed it up. He looked at 
the clock through his eye-glass, and finding it “ only midnight,” 
he insisted on going on. The Scotch representatives ought to 
have recollected that several English Liberals had voted against 
them upon the question of giving three members to Glasgow, 
who would have voted with them on the question of giving 
three members also to Edinburgh, and one additional member 
to Aberdeen. Sach, however, was the impatience of the Com- 
mittee, and so determined were members to hurry through the 
clause, and dispose of the Scotch distribution scheme, that the 
fair representations of the Scotch members were unheeded, and 
their protests disregarded. They were the victims of a sur- 


prise, and Mr. Disraeli carried his plan by a stratagem and a | 
coup de main. This is a sort of cleverness which buys a tem- | 
8 For the present the | 
Opposition can only declare that a Distribution scheme thus | 
The | 


porary success for more than it is worth. 


carried can have no element of permanence about it. 








whole Distribution scheme for the three kingdoms must be 
reopened in the new Parliament. Meanwhile, the Scotch 
Liberals will not soon forget the tricky behaviour of the First 
Minister on Monday night. They are justly irritated and 
indignant, and on some critical occasion they will make Mr. 
Disraeli smart for over-reaching Scotland. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








PRESIDENT JouNSON may now breathe freely. The votes 
upon the second and third articles of the Impeachment show 
the same result as that upon the eleventh—19 votes for him 
to 35 against; and as the latter number falls short of the 
requisite two-thirds, he is acquitted, and the Senate Court, 
without voting on the other articles, has adjourned sine die. 
This result of the impeachment is the more remarkable, both 
because it wus expected and also because it would appear that, 


| after the failure in the eleventh article, extraordinary pressure 


had been brought to bear on individual senators in order to 
procure a conviction. It is said that the impeachment ma- 
nagers in the House of Representatives have set on foot an 


been bribed to vote the acquittal of the President. 





THE correspondent at Rome of the Pall Mall Gazette gives 
some details respecting the last days of Cardinal Andrea, and 
says that there is exaggeration in the rumours which make 
his death a reproach to the Pope. His Holiness refused to 
sanction the Cardinal’s return to Naples, but permitted him to 
go to Sorrento; and it was with the intention of availing 
himself of this license that the Cardinal obtained an audience 
of leave on the 13th. The audience was not a friendly one. 
The Cardinal complained bitterly of the Pope’s continued seques- 
tration of his bishopric, and charged his Holiness with having 
delayed his restoration in order to gratify his enemies. They 
exchanged hard words, and the Pope said, “ Remember! you 
will have to account before God for all you have said, done, 
and written; and you will probably die before me.” The 
Cardinal answered, “ If we make death a matter of precedence, 


‘and your Holiness gives place to me, you will follow me imme- 


diately.” This prediction is said to have greatly depressed 
the Pope. But it was at all events a safe one, inasmuch as 
on the day of the interview he had completed his seventy-sixth 
year. 





Ir appears that even in Sicily, where, owing to the influence 
of the clergy, the reverse might have been expected, the sale 
of Church property finds ready purchasers at prices far higher 
than the valuation originally made of it, in some cases double 
the minimum selling price being obtained. This, however, 
results obviously from the fact that means for investing capital 
in the island are few, and that the only thing the people care 
to purchase island. Itis the only investment they understand, 
and they seek it with greed. 





Tus Star of Thursday, publishes a letter from Mr. James 
Greenwood, on the pernicious stuff in print sold for the corrup- 
tion of boys. The subject, as Mr. Greenwood observes, has 
been often adverted to, has been recently taken up by the press, 
but is as likely as ever to be passed over and forgotten, while 
the trade still flourishes. It appears that the manufacturers 
of the “ Black Highwayman,” the “ Boy Burglar,” and “ Ty- 
burn Dick,” are even prepared to turn the most contemptuous 
notices of their wares into account by announcing them as 
reviews; and one of them did in fact issue a handbill in those 
terms, “ Glorious succis; of the ‘Boy Burglar!’ Read Mr. 
Greenwood’s review of this splendid romance in the Morning 
Star.” It is indeed difficult to reach the unscrupulous scoun- 
drels who make money by this traffic; but there is one measure 
which might be taken with them. Let the names and addresses 
of the chief writers and proprietors of these gallows’ journals 
be made known, so that public opinion might be at once 
directed personally upon them. If they possess wives or 
children, and live in decent neighbourhoods, they might find 
this exposure inconvenient. They are without the pale of 
courtesy, and an exception in their cases of a rule of literary 
etiquette would not in the least affect the general custom. As 
long as these scoundrels can gather in pence by the ton and retire 
to their country houses or elsewhere as little disturbed in con- 
science as if the money had been got by contracting at low 
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estimates for building churches, they care very little for what 
may be said or written about them ; once, however, let them be 
distinctly indicated, and it is possible that a remnant of self- 
respect or of consideration for their relatives or friends (if any) 
would induce them to cease their degrading commerce. 





THE movement Romeward of the Ritualistic party in the 
Church of England has its antithesis in a movement in the 
direction of Dissent. At the meeting last week of Lord 
Ebury’s Society for the Revision of the Liturgy, the Earl of 
Chichester, President of the Church Missionary Society, sig- 
nalized his adhesion to it by moving a resolution to the effect 
“that under the present alarming increase of Romanism in 
the Church of England, this meeting deems it of essential 
importance to the cause of Protestant and Evangelical truth 
in Christendom that every legitimate effort should be made 
for obtaining the removal from the Prayer-book of all words 
and phrases now used to sanction Romish doctrines and prac- 
tices, so that the book might be put into complete harmony 
with the principles of the British Reformation.” He complained 
that the Church had never, from the Reformation down to the 
present time, made any honest effort to adapt its Liturgy and 
formularies to the views of the Nonconformists who remained 
out of her pale, and urged the reference of the whole subject to a 
body of sound-headed and sound-hearted men. 





Tue Owl, referring to Mr. Rearden’s stifled motion on the 
advisability of the Queen’s abdication, kindly places at that 
gentleman’s disposal the sale by auction of the Royal residences. 
The sarcasm is perhaps a little cruel, but Mr. Rearden’s im- 
prudence, to use a mild word, has exposed him to it. The 
Times has given an advertisement gratis to Mr. Rearden’s new 
commission, for which the hon. gentleman will no doubt feel 
especially grateful. 





Tue West-end tradespeople will be glad to hear that?it is 
the intention of her Majesty, on the return of the Court from 
Scotland, to give a series of state breakfasts at Buckingham 
Palace. The first of these will take place on the arrival of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, whom, we learn by a 











inserts an article on the difference between the contest for the 
blue ribbon on the Downs and the struggle for prizes at the 
Isthmian games of Greece. The erudition and the briskness of 
this essay is amazing. We are informed that Messrs. Nash 
and Vance were the “antecessors” of Pindar and Timeus. 
Instead of “guzzling,” much foolish horseplay, and British 
efforts to be joyous, which means but too often being noisy, 
stupid, brutal, and drunk, the Greeks “came home drinking 
honey and water, and eating the wine-dark figs and the olives 
which the goddess of wisdom gave to her land; temperate, 
wise, almost perfect men and women of the golden days of fair 
Hellas.” Is not this*classic writing? The Times is content 
with having a mild fling at the prophets, who were, as usual, 
unfortunate in their predictions. Lady Elizabeth showed her 
old ten.,er, and refused to try to win the race; whether the 
Marquis of Hastings lost or won, however, is, we think, en- 
tirely beyond the reach of the uninitiated to conjecture. Sir 
Joseph Hawley, it is stated, does not gain much by the success 
of Blue Gown. He is reported to have had no faith in the 
horse, although his best jockey took the mount. The sporting 
papers will probably manage to enlighten us on all these points 
gradually. 





Mr. Lasoucnere brought forward and carried a motion on 
the Foreign Office which will doubtless cause a flutter amongst 
the dove-cotes of that pleasant and fashionable retreat. The 
estimates in future are to be set out in detail, instead of being 
put down and voted away in a lump sum, and the House of 
Commons will in point know where the money is to go to and 
to whom. The objection raised by the Government to Mr. 
Labouchere’s measure was that the scrutiny of the accounts 
would be neglected, as it would be everybody and nobody’s 
business to examine them; but there are always members in 
the House with a useful taste for cutting down and asking 
questions; besides, the task will fall to the lot of that new Par- 
liament which is to do everything, and with which we are 
afraid the gentlemen of the Foreign Office will have a bad 
time. 





A CORRESPONDENCE touching hotel robberies has been going 


| on briskly for some days past in the columns of the Times, It 


message from the Earl of Belmore, dated Sydney, April 22, | 


and telegraphed from Point de Galle, on the 15th inst., had 
resumed the command of the Galatea, and left Sydney on 
April 6th, with the external wounds inflicted by the bullet 


appears that a regular organized gang follow the betting men 
during the season, and, stopping in the same quarters, manage 
during the night time to gain access to the bed-rooms of the turf 


| gentry who usually carry large sums of ready money for the 


healed. The breakfasts will be given within the Royal gardens | 


at Buckingham Palace, and marquees and tents are now being 
erected and prepared in readiness for these festivities, The 


purposes of their trade or whatever else it may be called. 
Perhaps if the betting men scattered themselves, and mixed 


_ with ordinary travellers, they would not have to complain so 


invitations will necessarily be limited, and the Queen will con- | 
sequently be less fatigued by them than she is when holding a | 


drawing-room. It is well known to those in immediate 
attendance upon her Majesty, that she does not possess the 
physical strength requisite for the more formal assembly. 





Steapy readers of newspapers must have been struck lately 
with the number of startling and odd advertisements that have 
appeared within a very short period in some of our contem- 
poraries, and been commented upon, more or less, by other 
journals. Sometimes these advertisements have appeared in 
the Clerkenwell News, and after being sent to well-known jour- 
nalists, have found their way as paragraphs over half the 
country; at other times they have appeared in more fashion- 
able organs, and have at once commanded no ordinary 
degree of attention. We believe we are simply stating the truth 
when we say that most of these advertisements are elaborate 
hoaxes, drawn up, paid for, and inserted by a gentleman well 
known in London society, upon whom the worst mantle of the 
late Theodore Hook appears to have fallen. This gentleman 
sis often associated with a popular actor in these mistaken 


pleasantries, and it is fortunate that up to the present time | 


nothing so serious as the notorious Berners Street hoax has 
occurred. This, however, may be arrived at in the fulness of 
time, when the comparatively tame excitement of “comic” ad- 
vertisements no longer satisfies the jokers. The trouble and 
expense to which hundreds of poor and deserving people are 
often put by many of these announcements has probably never 
been calculated by their inventors. 





Tue Derby literature of this year is less picturesque than 
usual. The Daily Telegraph, in one place, notes down the 
usual features of the scene, leaving out the “dog,” who 
was used up.in an anticipatory leader; and in another 


frequently of burglarious attempts on their portmanteaus. 





A pvuet has been the subject of discussion in Congress. It 
appears that one had been fought near Washington between 
General Lawrence, of the United States army, and Baron 
Kussarow, of the Prussian Legation, which has caused a sen- 
sation in that city. General Lawrence had made some 
offensive remarks about the Baron, for which the latter chal- 
lenged him. The duel was accordingly arranged, the distance 
being fifteen paces, and the signal to fire was given by one of 
the seconds, who clapped his hands when both were ready, 
The Baron fired first, but too high for effect, and General Law- 
rence, turning, remarked that he supposed he was too late, and 
fired into a stump. The principals were anxious for a second 
fire, but the seconds interfering the difficulty was settled. But 
the matter was not allowed to rest. Duelling being contrary 
to the law, endeavours were made to obtain the removal of 
General Lawrence from the United States army, and to get 
Kussarow recalled home. But the attempt failed, so that as 
far as Congress is concerned, parties so inclined may play at 
firing at each other as often as they desire, as long as no one 
is hurt by the amusement. 





Taz Municipal Council of Cannes have passed a resolution 
that a special place of honour should be set apart in the cemér 
tery of the commune for the remains of the late Lord Brougham. 
This having been communicated to his brother, the present 


following reply was returned :— 
=e ie * Chateau Eleonore, 

“ GENTLEMEN,—My family and I thank you most cordially for the 
donation which, by your resolation of the 10th inst., you have made 
of a piece of ground in the cemetery of this town for the remains of 
my brother, Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux. We accept with ~ 
most lively gratitude this testimony of the kind feeling of the towa o 
Cannes towards the founder of the foreign colony, certain as we are 
that, were he living, he would prefer that his remains should be left 
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in the country of his adoption. We pray of you to assure your towns- 
men, whom we consider as ours also, of our affection and our devoted- 
ness for them and for this interesting and well-beluved country. Accept, 
I pray you, gentlemen, the assurance of my devoted sentiments. 

** BrouGHAM AND VAUX.” 


Without questioning the propriety of allowing the body of one 
so distinguished as Lord Brougham to be buried out of England, 
the expression which speaks of France as the “ country of his 
adoption” is, to say the least of it, an unhappy one. 





Apropos of Brougham, a very good story is going the round 
of the papers which strongly marks his characteristic indif- 
ference to the powers that be, even when just entering upon 
his profession. There was a rule amongst the Scotch judges 
and the senior members of the bar when on circuit that they 
only had the privilege of drinking claret; the juniors were 
limited to sherry and port. The circuit was at Ayr, and 
Brougham happened to sit just under the salt. The claret 
came down to him and then crossed the table, but each time it 
did so Brougham filled his glass. This had been observed by 
the president. ‘ Do you see,” said his lordship to his friends 
on the right and left, “ that young impudent fellow Brougham 
helping himself to claret? If he tries it again I'll speak to 
bim.” Round came the claret, and Brougham as usual filled a 
bumper. “ Maister Brougham,” exclaimed his lordship ore 
rotundo, “that’s claret!” “I know it is, my lord, and 
excellent,” was the reply. 





Dr. Hornby, the Head Master of Eton, is steadily carrying 
out his reforms in that institution. “ Instead of the two schools 
on Tuesday and Saturday, at which ‘play’ used to be done, 
there are now,” says the Eton College Chronicle, “ schools at 
9.15 on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, so that the three 
first divisions get an extra school, and the rest three.” 
Certain alterations have been made in the “saying lessons,” 
and the “ books to be done” are reduced. “ But,” continues 
the same authority, “the most important change is the 
introduction of French, German, Italian, physical science, and 
political economy ; every one in the first three divisions has 
his choice of one of these subjects, which are done twice in the 
week. In the rest of the fifth form, French and physical science 
have been made compulsory, and each subject is done twice in 
the week ; besides which the books done are fewer in number, as 
in the upper part of the fifth form and in the sixth form. 
These, then, are the principal reforms which have been intro- 
duced, and we most heartily welcome them.” 





Durine the operations now being conducted on the site of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre the workmen came upon a block of 
atone which proved to be the foundation-stone of the old Opera. 
Underneath it in a cavity were found a guinea, date 1788; 
half-guinea, date 1789; a shilling, date 1787; a sixpence, date 
1787; a fourpenny-piece, date 1786; a threepenny-piece, date 
1772; a twopenny piece, date 1786 ; and a silver penny-piece, 
date 1786. The position of the stone’was in the north wall of 
the box corridor, on the centre line of the auditorium, under the 
opening leading from the hall to the pit corridor, at a depth of 
2 ft. 3 in. below the paving of the hall. The dimensions of the 
stone are 2ft. Lin. long, 1 ft. 1} in. wide, and 1 ft. deep. The 
inscriptions on the stone are as follow :—On the top, “The 
first stone of this new theatre was laid on the 3d of April, 1790, 
in the 30th year of the reign of King George IIT., by the Right 
Hon. John Hobart, Earl of Buckingham—Auctor pretiosa 
facit.” On the front—“ The King’s Theatre, in the Hay- 
market, first built in 1703.” 
tunately destroyed by fire on the 17th of June, 1789.” 
back—* Prevalebit justitia.” 


On the 





Tur Western Morning News is responsible for the following : 
“A lock of the late King Theodore’s hair, cut from his head 
after death by Captain C. F. James, deputy assistant quarter- 
master-general, was received in Plymouth on Tuesday, and as 
a matter of curiosity is now exhibited in a shop window in 
George-street. Captain James, when about to start for 
Abyssinia, jocularly promised a friend at Plymouth that he 
would bring back a lock of Theodore’s hair. 
pledge was redeemed, a note accompanying it, in which Captain 
James said :—‘I send you a real lock of King Theodore’s hair. 
I cut it off myself as soon as we found the body in his gateway, 
and I assure you it is genuine. I little thought when T pro- 
mised this in fun that it would be fulfilled in reality.” We 





At the right end—“ But unfor- | 


hope this gentleman was not among the number of those officers 
who, according to the correspondent of the Post, disgraced them- 
selves by engaging “in the most unseemly struggle over the 
dead body of the King, and were misguided enough to forget 
their position and devoirs in a mad spirit of rivalry to possess 
some relic of their fallen foe.” 





Tue Alliance Society should note the complete breakdown 
of the Maine Liquor Law in Boston. It gave rise to drinking 
clubs, lying, and tricks of all kinds, and, finally, had to be 
repealed. This was only the natural consequence of such a 
measure, and if it were possible to pass it in England through 
Parliament, it would be as dead letter an Act as the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. 





Consots are quoted 95} with dividend, for cash, and 94} to § 
ex dividend, for the account. Business has been almost sus- 
pended in consequence of the races. The transactions have 
been very few, and those unimportant, at prices which show 
no change. A slight change in foreign securities has been 
exhibited, and railways have slightly improved. 





Supsorsep is a statement (from Mr. Slaughter’s Weekly 
List) of the railway calls due in the month of June, so far as 
they have yet been advertised. The total is small :— 


Amount per Share. 





~ 
Due Already Number 
Date. Paid. Call. of Shares. Amount. 
Caledonian New 4 per 
cent. Convert.shares, 
issued at 80 ......... 25... 50... 16 O O £520,000 £78,000 
Great Eastern 6} per 
cent. Redeem. Pref. 26... 80... 10 0 O not known. 
Lance. and Yorkshire 
New £6 2... .ccccccceces 30... 1... 1 0 O 128,200 128,200 
Great.W estern 5 per ct. 
Debenture stock ... 30... 20... 20 0 O not known. 
Metropolitan District 
Debenture stock ... 1... 55... 20 0 O 400,000 80,000 
NEE BB GOI viii cio ceicasticniaen £286,200 





Ir is understood that the South-Eastern Railway Company 
have resolved immediately to issue perpetual debenture stock, 
in lieu of the whole debenture bond debt of the company, giving 
to their proprietors the option of subscribing pro ratd, and that 
the amount will be called up in payments of £5 at intervals of 
four months, between August, 1868, and August, 1873, during 
which period the bulk of the existing outstanding debentures of 
£4,330,646 will fall due. At the special Wharncliffe meeting 
of the Brighton Company on Tuesday, held by adjournment 
from Thursday last, for the purpose of approving the working 
Union Bill of the southern lines, the vote in its favour was by 
2,000 persons, representing £3,032,898 capital and 71,686 votes, 
against 77 persons, representing £173,605 capital and 3,396 
votes. A special meeting of the East London Railway Com- 
pany will be held on the 3rd of June to approve a Bill now 
before Parliament conferring further powers on the company. 
The half-yearly dividend on the Rassian Four and a Half per 
Cent. Loan of 1860, due on the Ist of June, is announced for 
payment by Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., on and after that 
date, when the bonds, amounting to £100,000, drawn in March 
last, will be paid off in full. Messrs. F. de Lizardi & Co. have 
given notice to the holders of Louisiana State Bonds, issued in 
favour of the Citizens’ Bank of New Orleans, that the interest 
warrant due the Ist of June on the Deferred Coupons will be 
payable on that date. The half-yearly dividend on the Bonds 
of the Swedish Provincial Mortgage Loan for £450,000, due on 
the 1st of June, is announced for payment by Messrs. Dent, 
Palmer, & Co. 





At the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund Life Assurance Society, held at Edinburgh on the 22nd 
inst., it was reported that assurances had been effected in 1867 
for sums amounting to £811,411, yielding a premium revenue 
of 27,595; that 222 members had died during the year, giving 
rise to claims for £337,281, and that £169,876 had been added 


_ to the realized fund, which at the 31st December last amounted 


On Tuesday the | 


to £4,541,871. The proprietors of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland have held their annual meeting. The net profits for 
the twelve months ending the 28th of March amounted to 
£101,699, show a reduction, compared with recent years. The 


satisfactory condition, however, of the “ Rest,” which now 
, Stands at £248,717, admits of a continuance of the same rate 
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of dividend as that paid for several years past. The directors 
will accordingly pay in July next an extraordinary dividend of 
30s. on each £100 share, and 12s. on each £10 share, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary dividend of 4 per cent., making the amount 
to be then paid £2. 10s. on each £100 share, and £1 on each 
£10 share, for the half-year ending at Midsummer next. At 
the annual meeting of the London and Manchester Assurance 
Company (Limited), held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon- 
street, it was stated that during the year 44,524 policies have 
been issued, and £23,418, 19s. 7d. received in new premiums. 
A dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. The Imperial Con- 
tinental Gas Association have declared a dividend of £2. 10s. 
per share, and a bonus of £1 per share, upon the 28,000 
shares of the association for the half-year ended the 31st of 
December last. The report of the Temperance and General 
Provident Institution states that 2,161 policies had been issued 
during 1867, assuring £425,981, and that the capital of the 
institution now amounts to £990,000. The Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company have declared a dividend of 12s. 6d. per 
share, and the directors are authorized to pay quarterly divi- 
dends in future. The agreement with the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company has been confirmed. The annual report of the 
directors of the City of London Real Property Company 
(Limited), to be presented at the general meeting on the 1st of 
June, recommends that a dividend be paid at the rate of 5 per 
cent. for the year; an interim dividend of 2} per cent. having 
been paid in December last. There will then be carried forward 
a balance of £2,895. 4s. 3d. An extraordinary meeting of the 
Chelsea Waterworks Company is called for the 11th of June, 
to receive a report from the directcrs as to the construction of 
certain additional works, and to sanction the raising of further 
capital. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MURPHY RIOTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Is it not time that a stop should be put to 
Mr. Murphy and his brother firebrands in the detestable work 
in which they have so long been engaged, and with so much 
success, of rousing one class of the community against another, 
to the destruction of property, the violation of the peace, and 
the loss of life? Belfast, to its honour—who would have 
expected itP—has just done what Birmingham, Rochdale, 
Bury, Ashton, &., ought to have done, but did not, when 
the enemies of social order paid them a visit. A man named 
Flynn, one of Murphy’s colleagues, was announced to lecture 
in Belfast, and large placards posted up in conspicuous places 
informed the inhabitants that he would discourse upon such 
subjects as “The Wonders of the Scapular,” “Nuns and 
Nunneries,” “ Awful Revelations of Convent Life,” and “ Tran- 
substantiation and the Mass,” to be represented by the lecturer 
in priest’s robes, with bells, candles, &c. What the effect of 
these lectures would have been, had they been permitted, any 
one who knows anything of the antecedents of Belfast can 
guess. Fortunately the magistrates took prompt and vigorous 
measures. They ordered the placards to be torn down, brought 
Flynn before them upon a warrant, and required him to leave 
the town forthwith, upon pain of being arrested. The peace 
of the town was thus saved, and all the respectable inhabitants 
are profoundly grateful to the magistrates for their decision 
and action on the occasion. 

Now, sir, we may as well look upon the conduct of Murphy 
and his colleagues from its proper point of view at once. It 
is not an anxiety for the interests of religion which moves 
them, but a love of mischief and a thirst for blood. Flynn 
went to Belfast because he knew that if he were allowed to 
lecture he would make the whole town a scene of riot and blood- 
shed. He was as certain that this would be the result as he 
would be that if he could set fire to a barrel of gunpowder it 
would explode. Riot was his object, as it is the object of his 
leader the arch-firebrand. If anything that that foolish person, 
Mr. Whalley, does or says could astonish us, it would be his 
statement in the House of Commons on Monday, that “a more 





honest, truthful, and he might almost say a more careful, man | 
in his statements had never appeared as a public lecturer — 
than Mr. Murphy.” After this Mr. Whalley will “almost say” | 


anything. Mr. J. P. Hopps writes to the Times, dating from 
the Parsonage, Dukinfield, and shows what an honest, trathfal, 
and careful man Mr. Murphy is. “It unfortunately happens,” 
Says Mr. Hopps, “that the public generally have no means of 
Judging at first hand and for themselves the character of 
addresses which are producing such fearful results in so many 


of our busy northern towns. The fruits are before the country, , 





bat only the local provincial papers can supply specimens of 
the seeds. While I write (May 26) fresh riots are breaking 
out in a neighbouring town, and it is really important that the 
country generally should know what it really is that the men 
who are at the bottom of all this mischief say and do.” 

Mr. Hopps then gives specimens of the “ freedom of speech ” 
which Mr. Whalley vindicates in “honest,” “ truthful,” and 
“careful” Mr. Murphy. On the 13th of January he opened 
his campaign at the Foresters’ Hall, Stalybridge, by producing 
“a ten-chamber revolver, amid the wildest enthusiasm of the 
audience,” “ this,” says Mr. Hopps, “being without provocation, 
and in a meeting of friends.” After telling his audience that 
he was “a queer lad,” as they would find out yet, and threat- 
ening to smash something or somebody, he “ offered ap prayer!” 
and in the course of his ensuing address spoke as follows :— 


“The way to get rid of Fenianism is to hang the priests. Every 
Popish priest is a Fenian head-centre. I am going to Ashton to 
lecture in a cotton mill, and within three hundred or four hundred 
yards of the Catholic chapel, and it will not take us long to drive the 
Popish lambs to Paddy’s land. If the people once break out in Lan- 
cashire they will first seize the Catholic priests, then the Sisters of 
Mercy, and afterwards the lambs, and send them all afloat, neck and 
crop. 

We are not surprised, after such language, to hear that “as 
the audience left the hall they congregated in the street, and, 
forming four deep, they marched from Vaudry-street, singing 
‘ Britons never shall be slaves.’ On they went, gaining strength, 
to the neighbourhood where live a large number of the Irish. 
The Irish, however, kept in their houses, and when the crowd 
found: they could not induce them to come out, a cry was 
raised, ‘'l'o the chapel! To the chapel!’” Let me give you 
another extract from Mr. Hopps’ letter :— 

** The following evening Mr. Murphy continued :—‘ You may depend 
upon it 1am arough chap. I will never let a man shoot me in the 
street running. You must let the Papists see you have power and 
determination, if molested, to stand on your own defence,’ All this 
when as yet a Catholic had not even shown his face or spoken a 
word, was a deliberate attempt to provoke a quarrel. The evening fol- 
lowing we had these ‘careful’ statements:—‘ According to the 
‘** History of the Council of Trent” every priest is bound to have his 
own concubine.’ ‘A Roman Catholic could murder his baby or his 
wife by paying the priest £26. 2s. 9d. and confessing his crime to him.’ 
‘ Your wives and daughters are exposed to debauchery in the con- 
fessional, are betrayed and kidnapped into convent prisons, and there 
kept the dupes or slaves of priestly lust.’ ‘The priest secretly sets 
on his bloodhounds to destroy her Majesty’s loyal people.’ *‘ Pat down 
the priests.’ All this, with much displaying of the ‘ bright ten- 
chambered revolver,’ which he called his ‘ bulldog,’ and which on one 
occasion he fired out of the window of the lecture-hall into the street. 
At Ashton, whither he went, as he said, ‘to pull down the cross,’ he 
was seen at one time heading the mob.” 

When Mr. Hopps makes these quotations from Murphy’s 
speeches, “leaving out passages utterly unfit for publication,” 
we may form some idea of Mr. Whalley’s standard of an 
“honest,” “truthful,” and “careful” speaker. But now that 
Belfast, to its great honour, has shown how these firebrands 
are to be dealt with, it is to be hoped the magistrates of English 
towns will be on the alert. If they act with as little zeal 
hereafter as hitherto, they will deserve all the contempt which 
was formerly, and justly, heaped upon Belfast. But that, 
unfortunately, will not be the worst of it. We are approaching 
a time when in every town in England there will be more or 
less party division upon the subject of the Irish Church. Mr. 
Marphy and his fellow-firebrands may, then, do infinite damage 
to the peace of the country. But how are we to deal with 
them? Why, as the magistrates of Belfast dealt with 
Mr. Flynn—silence them! To talk of “freedom of speech” 
in the case of men like these would be as great a mockery as 
if one were to claim the release of the prisoners in the House 
of Correction in the name of “personal liberty.” If Mr. 
Murphy is allowed again to lecture in any part of England, 
the magistrates will be to blame for the consequences. That, 
at least, is my opinion, sir, and I believe it will be indorsed by 
every gentleman in England who has not the misfortune to be 
a bigot, like Mr. Newdegate, or a—what shall I say P—like 
Mr. Whalley. Yours, &e., 


Common SENSE. 
————— 


«A CERTAIN LIST IN THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 
REPORTS.” 


” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW. 


to speak in 
Sin,—In your last number you have been pleased 

disparaging terms respecting the Welsh and the Scotch; and you 
have done so by stating, in a “ Note,” that these two nations 


figure in a certain list of the Registrar-General’s, to an extent 
which the Irish do not approach. 
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Your meaning is quite clear; you refer to the returns of the 
number of illegitimate children which appear in the reports ; 
you select Wales and Scotland (altogether forgetting England), 
and from the bare figures you draw an unfavourable inference 
as to the morality of the two countries, and upon this you 
base a covert sneer. 

The proportion of illegitimate children born in a particular 
district cannot be made to serve in an argument as a standard 
of morality or immorality. The Registrar-General himself is 
of this opinion, for in one of his reports he says :— 

“To judge of the relative prevalence of bastardy in parti- 
cular parts, the number of married and unmarried women 
should be ascertained. If in two districts the married and 
unmarried women of the age of from fifteen to forty-five are 
conversely as six to four and four to six, the illegitimacy may 
be in the one case four, in the other, six per cent. of the total 
births, without implying any difference or superiority in the 
manners of either district. Indeed, neither the returns of ille- 
gitimacy, nor the criminal returns, can be taken as tests of the 
state of morals; and in employing them at all with this view 
—to avoid gross fallacies—a great variety of circumstances, 
besides the bare facts, must be considered.” 

But as you evidently rely on the figures and call attention 
to the returns, allow me to state what I have found. I admit 
the Welsh show a higher proportion of illegitimacy than the 
Irish, but I say the Welsh are now, and have been for the last 
twenty years, in favourable contrast with their English brethren. 
Not to mention the North-Western, the Eastern, the York, and 
other districts which have a far greater proportion of illegiti- 
mate births than Wales, I-am content to contrast my native 
country with the four border English counties. The sixth 
report of the Registrar-General shows that the proportion of 
illegitimate children born per 100 births in the whole of England 
was 6°7; in Wales and Monmouth, 6°; in the four border 
counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, and Cheshire (a portion 
of that England where you boast that the people “are never 
without a high and impressive standard of public morality ”), 
the proportion was respectively 6:1, 10°6, 9°3, and 10°4 per cent. 
A fine example this from England to benighted Wales! Twenty 
years later (see the Registrar’s twenty-sixth report) the ille- 
gitimate births in the border counties averaged 8:1 per cent. of 
the births; in Wales and Monmouth the rate was 69. In 
some English districts the average was over 10, and approaching 
15, per cent. 

There was a slight increase in some portions of the Welsh 
division, and a high rate maintained in others, but it is a sin- 
gular fact that it is that portion of the division in which the 
English language is superseding the Welsh that this high rate 
is principally maintained and increased. As a proof of this, I 
refer to the returns of Montgomery, Radnor, Monmouth, and 
Pembroke counties. 

You have commented on the low moral aspect which the 
Scotch display in this matter; perhaps*some day you will take 
the Welsh to task in a similar manner. If you do, permit me 
to ask you first to read the Registrar-General’s opinion which 
I have above quoted, and secondly, if you are not satisfied 
with that and must get the bare figures, be kind enough to 
quote side by side with the statistics of Wales, by way of con- 
trast, those of English counties where people are civilized 
enough to speak that English language which some people 
fondly imagine will be the social regenerator of the Welsh 
people. Yours obediently, 


May 25. A WetsHman rn Lonpon, 








FINE ARTS. 


——_— 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Tarrp Norice.) 


Great as the difference is in regard to the method of treat- 
ment and technical execution of modern pictures in general, and 
especially those of our English school, the diversity of artistic 
purpose which they display is still wider and more apparent. 
With some painters, the bare illustration of fact seems all that 
is aimed at. In the work of others we recognise a strong 
tendency towards the ideal. But facts are capable of inter- 
pretation on canvas in more ways than one, and the pictorial 
range of idealism is unlimited in extent. Hence it happens 
that amateurs who endeavour to raise for themselves some 
standard of taste in art by which to appreciate the merit or 
faults of works at an exhibition, ran the risk of becoming fairly 
bewildered as they pass from one phase of sentiment to another 
—from this to that expression of abstract beauty in the pictures 





which they inspect. The most superficial observer will find no 
difficulty in distinguishing, for instance, between the work of 
such painters as Horsley and O’Neile, on the one hand, and 
Watts or Leighton on the other,—between the literal record of 
E. Cooke’s landscapes and the dreamy suggestions of Whistler. 
But there is a still greater-dissimilarity between the productions 
of many a modern brush which would seem in mere description 
to belong to the same class of art. Take, for example, the 
“Worn Out” (172) of Mr. Faed and the “ Evening Hymn” 
(329) of Mr. Mason. Both these pictures derive their interest, 
so far as subject is concerned, from the poetry of humble life. 
Mr. Faed shows us the interior of a rural cottage where a 
labouring man, already fatigued with a hard day’s work, has 
fallen asleep in a chair by the bedside of his sick child. Every 
detail in this picture is wrought out with conscientious care te 
help the narrative, if not to point its moral. We have the 
evidence of the man’s toil in his basket of tools—the evidence 
of his kindlier tastes in the now silent violin hung from the 
chamber wall—the evidence of his fatherly solicitude and 
long watching in the dawn which breaks through the 
casement—in the burnt-out candle—in the coat which 
he has tenderly thrown for additional warmth’s sake upon 
the chequered cover-lid of his child’s bed. All these and 
many other incidents of the scene clearly indicate the 
painter’s purpose in his work, and invest it—at least, for the 
ordinary public—with a pathetic force which is all the more 
striking because it is ostensibly associated with the facts of real 
life. But in spite of all its apparent truthfulness can we really 
feel that this picture holds the mirror up to nature? Is it 
not all too palpably studied for appeal to sentiment? And of 
what order is the sentiment to which it does appeal? In the 
whole scene we might reasonably have expected that the little 
invalid’s countenance would have commanded most interest. 
But this is precisely the point to which Mr. Faed seems to 
have given least attention. Now, in Mr. Mason’s picture—a 
group of village school-girls singing as they wend their way 
homewards through the twilight—the very conditions of effect by 
which it is painted tend to deprive the figures of that importance 
which in so large a subject-picture they would otherwise assume. 
And yet, though we can at first scarcely distinguish their 
features through the dusky shades of evening, and though the 
exquisite beauty of the landscape attracts our first attention, 
the simple grace of these children soon asserts itself, and we 
recognise in every variety of action and fold of dress that true 
artistic power which can ennoble by its magic touch the 
humblest subject, and turn to good account those very details 
which represented by an ordinary painter appear obtrusive and 
commonplace. 

Mr. Poole, in a poetically-conceived, but, to our taste, by no 
means a satisfactory, picture, realizes the incident of an old 
English legend, “ Custaunce sent adrift by the Constable of 
Alla, King of Northumberland ” (188). Nothing in the range 
of pictorial art is more difficult to render truthfully, and yet 
nothing can be more cheaply rendered than moonlight upon 
water. Although generally faithful in colour, and especially 
so in the delineation of cloud form, this work can hardly be 
judged, nor probably is it meant to be judged, by a naturalistic 
standard. It has, nevertheless, many other merits, and those of 
a kind which stand widely apart from the conventionalities 
ordinarily pertaining to this class of art. 

Mr. Elmore exhibits a work which for originality of design 
and chromatic power surpasses any that we have noticed from 
his brush for some years past. The title is a quotation from 
St. Matthew (xxiv. 41), and is given to a group of two women 
busily employed in grinding corn by means of that simple and 
primitive machine which no doubt is still used in some parts 
of the East. The snow-white stream of flour, which flows im 
abundance at their feet, forms an admirable contrast to the 
rich warm colour of the flat mill-stones over which they are 
stooping—the action of the women is easy and life-like, and, 
bating an unfortunate tendency to blackness in some of the 
flesh shadows, this picture may be described as one of the most 
successful of its class in this year’s exhibition. 

The interior of a modern laboratory is a strange subject for 
an artist’s pencil, and in the hands of most modern painters 
would assuredly be a most thankless one, But Mr. A. B, 
Houghton has turned it to such excellent account in his por- 
trait of “ H. Bassett, Esq.” (209), that he need not feel sur- 
prised if it leads to many similar commissions, How infinitely 
more interesting, both to the possessor and to the public, such 
a picture as this is than the pretentious “ portraits of gen- 
tlemen” which year by year line the walls of the Academy! 
And this is not because the art of portrait-painting denies 
full scope to the genius of a Vandyke or a Reynolds, but 
because that art, as now practised in “ fashionable” circles, is 
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fast degenerating into a business—or, let us more politely say, 
oceupation—in which the artist’s social position is everything ; 
his talents of secondary importance. 

The “Chimney Corner” (222), by William Yeames, is a 
cleverly painted, but somewhat unintelligible picture, of which 
the subject seems hardly worthy of the pains bestowed on it. 
The public will be more attracted by his “Lady Jane Grey 
in the Tower” (363), who appears before us engaged in a 
theological controversy with Feckenham, the Queen’s chaplain, 
in which we are told the divine was worsted. Both heads are 
cleverly conceived and painted—Lady Jane’s expression being 
full of earnest thought, and her pose, in spite of the stiff 
ungainly collar which mars the dress of her time, graceful and 
dignified. 

Mr. Orchardson’s portait of Mrs. Birkett Foster might, for 
its size and style of treatment, be reckoned among the subject- 
pictures of the year. Its effect, which like that of all Mr. 
Orchardson’s work, is naive and striking, depends upon the 
apposition of a white muslin dress and the pitch-blackened 
match-boards of a summer house in which the lady is reclining, 
and which is paved with red and black tiles. The hair (of rich 
auburn colour) is bound with a gold band, and this to use an 
artist’s phrase, finds an “accidental repeat” in the yellow 
waistband and hem of the dress. In a technical sense the 
whole is somewhat crudely executed, but nevertheless bears the 
true stamp of genius. 

The Hanging Committee have found a fit pendant for this 
picture in the “ Home News” (236) of Mr. G. D. Leslie, who, 
under that title, exhibits the portrait of a beautiful Anglo-Indian 
lady, if we may judge from the delicate olive complexion, and 
half-Eastern, half-European features which the artist has pre- 
sented to us in profile, sitting in the cool retreat of a verandah, 
musing over a letter from the West. Tor refined expression 
of womanly grace, this is one of the most notable pictures on 
the walls. 

Of Mr. Redgrave’s “ Eugene Aram ” (226), perhaps the least 
said the better, though it is impossible to pass over in silence 
the work of a painter who, in his time, has done good service 
in the field of British art, at least as far as landscape is con- 
cerned—and here landscape forms the chief element; the 
figures of Eugene Aram and his victim, who lies (a ghastly 
corpse, half covered with leaves) in the foreground—being 
merely accessories to the scene. The anatomy of these forest 
trees may be true to nature, but the relations of colour in 
regard to foliage, and, indeed, throughout the picture, do not 
bear the evidence of similar study. The incident—such as it 
is—which gives title to the picture, is an extraordivary one for 
a landscape painter to choose; but whatever sense of horror it 
might inspire, is relieved by the very humorous expression of 
Mr. Aram, who certainly seems more amused than terrified at 
the evidence of his guilt. 

“ Jonathan’s Token to David ” (227) is unmistakably charac- 
teristic of its author, Mr. F. Leighton, who has treated the 
subject in what used once to be called the “grand” manner, 
a.e., with life-size figures, to which all accessories are kept 
subservient. This naturally leads to a broad and even con- 
ventional treatment of landscape, which, on the whole, we must 
accept, under such conditions, as right in principle. These 
half-draped figures are drawn and modelled with Mr. Leighton’s 
usual ability, and on Jonathan’s dress he has bestowed all the 
care which we might expect from a painter who is also an 
acknowledged authority in questions of costume. On the 
breast of what—for want of a better name—we may call the 
juste-au-corps of the chief figure, there is a bit of embroidery, 
excellent in taste, and no doubt designed as well as painted by 
the artist. In general effect of colour, and in manner of 
execution, this work betrays Mr. Leighton’s old faults, but it 
also sustains his reputation for certain qualities of artistic 
nb which are as yet utterly unrivalled in our British 
school. 








MUSIC. 


At the Royal Italian Opera, Mdlle. Adelina Patti’s 
Amina in “La Sonnambula” and Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni,” 
and Mdlle. Pauline Lucca’s Leonora in “ La Favorita,” have 
been the chief attractions since our last notice of the perfor- 
mances at this establishment. It is needless now to remark on 
the excellence of impersonations which we have previously com- 
mented on, but a line is due to the splendid singing of Signor 
Mario as Ferdinando, in the great scene of the third act of “ La 
Favorita,” in which his defiance of the king was given with 
Such grandeur of style and declamatory power as to call forth 
@ special demonstration of applause. For yesterday (Friday) 
mght, “Les Huguenots” was announced for the first time 








these two years, with Mdlle. Lucca and Signor Mario in their 
great characters of Valentina and Raoul. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera “ Don Giovanni,” the cast including 
Madlles. Titiens, Kellogg, and Nilsson; and “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with the last-named artist’s impersonation of Lucia, 
have been the main attractions. By the performance of Lucia 
(for the first time on Saturday last), Mdlle. Nilsson added another 
to her several previous successes here. The grace and charm of 
personal manner, and the exquisite refinement of voice and 
style which characterize this accomplished artist were eminently 
displayed in this new assumption. The scenes of mental dis- 
traction were given less demonstratively than usual, but what 
they may have wanted in dramatic intensity was more than com- 
pensated by an ideal and poetical abstraction, and a plaintive 
gentleness far more touching and suggestive than the conven- 
tional interpretation. A still more remarkable instance of this 
admirable artist’s powers was afforded by her performance, at 
Signor Arditi’s concert on Monday, of a scene from the fourth 
act of M. Ambroise Thomas’s “ Hamlet,” the opera in which 
Mdlle. Nilsson’s performance as Ophelia created so great a 
sensation in Paris three months since. The extract given at 
Monday’s concert was the scena sung by Ophelia in her mood 
of distraction, consisting of several movements set to the 
text by which the French dramatists have amplified the 
situation in the original play. The poetical elevation, 
the subtle alternations of feeling, the intense pathos and 
sudden delirious mirth, finding a climax in the plaintive 
phrase, “ Pour toi je meurs,” gently breathed forth in a dying 
murmur—all these points, conceived with high poetic genius, 
and executed with consummate art and exquisite vocal finish, 
formed such a perfect combination as has seldom been witnessed. 
The power of the artist was especially manifested on this oeca- 
sion, since it was deprived of all adventitious surroundings. 
The music of the scena has some French grace and elegance, 
but no suggestion of such deep poetical feeling as that which 
Mdlle. Nilsson infused into it; and moreover it was given with 
merely a pianoforte accompaniment (capitally played by Mr. 
Benedict), a printed notice stating that the orchestral parts had 
not arrived, so that all the effect of instrumental colouring was 
absent, nor was the interest of the scene led up to as it would 
be in a dramatic representation of the entire opera. Yet, with 
all these drawbacks, the impression created by Mdlle. Nilsson 
was one of the most marked and genuine we have ever wit- 
nessed. A special feature in the same concert, too, was the 
splendid singing of Signor Mongini in the great trio from 
“Guillaume Tell” (with Mr. Santley and Signor Foli). If 
Signor Mongini would always sing as he did in this instance, 
instead of with his usual spasmodic inequalities, he would be 
one of the greatest tenors the world has ever possessed. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert took place on Monday, when 
the symphonies selected were Beethoven’s No. 2 in D and 
Mendelssohn’s in A minor (the “ Scotch”), and the overtures 
those to Gounod’s “La Nonne Sanglante” and Mozart’s 
“ Zauberfléte.” Gounod’s opera (produced at Paris in 1854) 
contains some music worthy of a better introduction than the 
prelude in which the composer is supposed to illustrate “ The 
curfew which tolls whenever the Bleeding Nun appears,” 
“ Supernatural sounds,” “ March of the ghosts,” “ The ride to 
the ruined castle,” &c., a species of realism quite opposed to 
the highest and truest objects of musical art. Bernard Rom- 
berg’s “ Swiss Concerto” for the violoncello, played at the 
same concert by Signor Piatti, is the work of a clever com- 
poser (also a great violoncellist in his day), who, like his cousin, 
Andreas Romberg, imitated Mozart so closely in form and so 
little in spirif and genius, as soon to have passed almost into 
oblivion. The concerto, although cleverly written, has little to 
recommend it beyond the scope which it gives for the display 
of skilful execution, of which Signor Piatti made the best pos- 
sible use. A young Italian pianist, Signor Alfonso Rendano, 
made his first appearance, and was well received in a brilliant 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Rondo Capriccioso ” and a waltz 
of his own. The vocal music consisted of operatic pieces, sung 
by Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, and Signor Gassier. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s last concert of the season took place 
on Wednesday night, when the programme consisted of 
madrigals and part-songs, and Mendelssohn’s noble eight-part 
psalm, “ Judge me, O God,” admirably sung by Mr. Leslie’s 
choir; solos by Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Edith Wynne, and 
other vocalists, and Mr. Charles Hallé’s finished pianoforte 
playing. Mr. Leslie has given fourteen concerts this season, 
seven of which have been orchestral as well as choral—the 
series having included the performance of many works of. the 
highest importance and interest, among which must be specified 
Mendelssohn’s “ Cidipus” music, which had not been heard in 


London since 1850. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


“CON AMORE.”* 


We are told, by Mr. Matthew Arnold and others, that the 
literary attitude of the present age is wholly critical. Such 
being the case, it seems a pity that we have so little criticism 
worth looking at. Reviewing, in its necessarily narrow limits, 
can in no sense be accepted as comprehensive criticism, even 
when it is not confined to “éloges que personne ne lit,” as 
George Sand says, “car le public ne s’amuse que des critiques 
acerbes.” The business of the reviewer is to explain the scope 
of the work before him, to enumerate its obvious merits or 
defects, and endeavour, in some hasty way, to define the posi- 
tion of the author. Criticism of the higher sort is almost a 
creative effort, so dependent is it on the vigorous working of a 
strong sympathy in conjunction with a capacity for cool mental 
observation. This criticism we seldom meet with, partly 
because the men capable of producing it have the option of 
reaping greater honours and emoluments in other paths of 
literature, and partly because modern readers are in too greata 
hurry to sit down to the quiet enjoyment of reflection and 
appreciation. It is in this higher range of criticism, however, 
that we at once place the volume before us. Any one of the 
essays in the book (excluding, perhaps, the last two, which fall 
into a different category), shows that the author has the insight, 
the judgment, and above all the intense, discriminative sym- 
pathy of a true critic. The most hopeless symptom in a critic 
—and it is one on which many writers pride themselves, and 
for which many writers are praised—is the incapacity to lose 
himself in his author. He loves to take up a coldly neutral 
position, and descant, with much creditable minuteness, on the 
various points of the work of art before him: the least soupcon 
of enthusiasm, he fancies, would disarrange the focus of his 
critical lenses. The result of his labours is all very well in its 
way, but it is a result at which any one might arrive; and it 
is only George Eliot’s typical “general reader” who takes 
pleasure in reading the commonplaces which he himself might 
have written. Criticism that is good for anything must inform 
and instruct us; it must give us new points of view; it must 


which go floating about; it must create a fresh interest in its 
subject; it must address us from the standpoint of the author 
of whom it treats, and be at once tender and sharp, ruthless 
and sympathetic. Such criticism we find in “ Con Amore.” 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s subjects are chosen almost exclusively from 
foreign literature. They are Voltaire’s romances, and their 





moral, Goethe’s poems and ballads, Schiller, Béranger, Ferdi- | 


nand Freiligrath’s poems, the Bohemia of Henri Miirger, and 
Victor Hugo. 


“converse” about what is really interesting to them, instead of 
passing an hour or two in the utterance of ordinary drawing- 
room talk; and a paper on “ Novels with a Purpose,” with 
especial reference to one or two modern works of fiction. Of 
these various studies we consider the essay on Schiller to be by 


far the finest in its comprehensiveness, and in the sustained | 


He has also added hort articl “Con- | ; < “a ; 
versation and Talk,” in which he sue ‘sical sills te | a oe the studied and graceful simplicity of Goethe's 


interest with which it carries the reader along. The enthusiasm — 


of the critic in his author never flags (and it may always be 
said that when a writer gets tired of his subject, the reader is 
sure to feel a corresponding drowsiness). It speaks well for the 
independence and energy of Mr. M‘Carthy’s critical powers that 


| has a great reputation. 


the people of the tragedy have no resemblance in good or evil 
to their nominal prototypes at all; and that Schiller only used 
certain celebrated names to put upon the stage figures which 
have no other relationship whatever to the personages in 
English history whose titles they borrow.” 

In his essay on Voltaire, Mr. M‘Carthy has gone valiantly 
in for a defence of the honesty and earnestness of the “ Sceptic, 
Mocker, and millinery Court-poet” whom Mr. Carlyle has 
alternately sneered at and compassionately praised, and whom 
he has invariably misrepresented. As elsewhere, Mr. M‘Carthy 
looks at Voltaire’s work from Voltaire’s point of view. He 
does not test it by the gauge of a Scotch Presbyterian, or 
an English Ritualist, or a German Transcendentalist, or a 
French Catholic. He looks at the circumstances under which 
Voltaire wrote; and asks what were his aims in writing. ‘“ Do 
these satires teach anything but that truth, unselfishness, 
genuine religious feeling, freedom, and love are the good angels 
of humanity; and falsehood, selfishness, hypocrisy, intolerance, 
and lawless passion its enemies and its curses? Why accept 
Juvenal as a moral teacher, and reject Voltaire? Why affix to 
the name of Voltaire a stigma no one now applies to that of 
Rabelais? Voltaire mocked at certain religious teachings un- 
questionably; and it is not, under ordinary circumstances, 
amiable or creditable to find food for satire in the religious 
ceremonials or professions of any man. To do so would now 
be inexcusable, because it would be wholly unnecessary. ... . 
But things were very different when Voltaire wrote. To set 
the world laughing at certain religious ceremonials was a very 
pardonable act when those who conducted them arrogated to 
themselves dominion over the worldly and eternal happiness of 
any one who declined to join in their mode of worship.” The 
essay on Goethe’s minor poems is chiefly remarkable for the 
vigorous onslaught it contains upon the volume of translations 
published by the late Professor Aytoun and Mr. Theodore 
Martin. It is, indeed, a scandal at once to English literature 
and criticism that such a book should be accepted as the best 
rendering of Goethe’s ballads and songs, and that it should 
have been permitted to go forth with scarcely a note of critical 
warning. The absurd interpolations and meretricious emenda- 
tions of that unhappy volume would be exceedingly amusing 


be prepared to battle with the superficial popular estimates | were it not for the fact that the majority of readers who know 


Goethe’s smaller poems only in English, know them through 
these translations. Messrs. Aytoun and Martin seem to have 
started with a theory which appears to be also the theory of 
most critics of Shakespeare. They virtually say—‘ Our author 
We must see that he always writes up 
to his reputation; and we shall prune, and pare, and throw in 
such little graces of our own as shall make his work complete 
and perfect.” Mr. M‘Carthy selects at random some instances 
in which the translators have thus put their confectionery 


text; and it is difficult to say whether one feels most amused 
or angry in regarding these preposterous alterations. Here is 
one instance. Mr. M‘Cartby’s literal translation of Goethe’s 
words is as follows :— 


“Thou accusest the woman of changing from one to another: 
O do not blame her—she seeks an unwavering man’’— 


A translation which, besides its obvious simplicity and clear- 
ness, reproduces the metre of the original. And here is the 
parody of it in the “ Ballads and Songs” of Goethe :— 


| * Wilt thou dare to blame the woman for her seeming sudden changes, 


he has been able to produce so admirable a paper on a topic | 


which has been taken up times without number, and that by 
many of the most distinguished critics who have lived since 
Schiller’s day. Yet one only advances a few pages into this 
article to see that it is entirely personal and special ; abounding 
in suggestions and reflections which are novel and striking ; 
altogether the result of a warm sympathy which one does not 
often meet with nowadays. Let the reader study, for instance, 


the analysis of Wallenstein’s character (pp. 105-8), which is | 


really an admirable piece of criticism. The only thing in the 


book to be compared with it, perheps, is a similar analysis of | 
the character of Jean Valjean in Victor Hugo’s “ Misérables,” | 
though here the materials were comparatively easy. Scarcely | 


less ingenious is the plea which Mr. M‘Carthy puts forward on 
behalf of Schiller’s “Mary Stuart.” 


dramatic and poetic merits we, of this country, had better 


“To do justice to its | 


discard from our minds altogether the idea of its being an — 


historical play. - +... Perhaps, indeed, the principal objection 
to the drama in the eyes of Englishmen, is not that the 
personages are exaggerated in their historic attributes, but that 





* “Con Amore,” or Critical Chapters. By Justin M‘Carth bh 
Waterdale Neighbours,” London: Tinsleys. dame etriamrnceatys tiem, 


} 


Swaying east and swaying westward, as the breezes shake the 
tree ? 
Fool, thy selfish thought misguides thee: find the man that never 
rapges ; 
Woman weavers but to seek him: is not then the fault in thee ?’” 


Unless for the purpose of calling the reader a fool, one cannot 
understand the intention of this gratuitous balderdash. Nor 


can we refrain from giving another instance quoted by Mr. 
M‘Carthy. Goethe says :— 


** Da stehet von schénen Blumen 
Die ganze Weise so voll. 
Ich breche sie, ohne zu wissen 
Wem ich sie geben soll.” 


Which is translated :— 


* The meadow it is pretty, 
With flowers so fair to see: 
I gather them, but no one 
Will take the flowers from me.” 


“Les hommes de génie,” says Victor Hugo, “si grands qu'ils 
soient, ont toujours en eux leur béte qui parodie leur intelli- 
gence.” Bat sometimes the béte is outside of themselves, and 
takes the form of a translator. 

To Ferdinand Freiligrath, tender and graceful as he often is, 
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we can scarcely give the importance which Mr. M‘Carthy here 
confers upon him. His eastern poems always seem to us to be 
reproductions of the coloured pictures in children’s books, where 
L stands for a Lion as big as three houses, with a lot of yellow 
sand around him, and a small palm-tree near his tail. We 
could have wished the delicate care with which Mr. M‘Carthy 
has translated a few of Freiligrath’s poems to have been ex- 
pended on some of the exquisite ballads of Heine—an author 
whose singular and sad career would have made an admirable 
companion-subject to these essays. The manner in which the 
translations throughout in “ Con Amore” have been done 
warrant us in thinking that Heine would not have suffered 
under Mr. M‘Carthy’s treatment, or that of the lady to whom 
he ascribes himself indebted for one or two of the poems in this 
work. On the whole, however, we can say that it is seldom 
indeed we have met with a book as interesting in its material 
and so praiseworthy in its treatment as the one before us; and 
we anticipate for it the careful attention of all who have a 
regard for sound literature. 








GUSTAVE DORE’S “LA FONTAINE,”* 


JEAN DE LA FonTAINE was one of the most conspicuous, if 
not one of the most remarkable, figures of the witty age of 
Louis XIV. Though not the equal of many of his literary 
contemporaries and friends in breadth and depth of genius, he 
has perhaps acquired a more general and familiar fame, which 
is almost as great in other lands as in his own. And the man 
himself was one of those persons in whom we cannot help 
feeling a sort of fond and half-amused interest. 
the memoir prefixed to the present edition calls La Fontaine 
“this truly worthy man.” He was not that, as the biographer 
is afterwards compelled to show; but he was a very amiable 
man, and that is saying a good deal. Living in a licentious 


age, he was licentious, both in his writings and his acts, and | 


that, too—which makes the matter worse—in the latter rather 
than the earlier part of his life. Indolent, careless, ignorant 
of the commonest affairs of the world, content to live at the 
expense of patrons, and satisfied with the sunshine of existence 


youth to old age a very child. He parted early from his wife, 
and in later years made the acquaintance of his son as a 
perfect stranger, was pleased with the youth’s conversation, 
and expressed himself placidly gratified on being informed 
of the relationship. Nevertheless, he was generally liked 
for his real kindness, simplicity, and sincerity, and when he 
died he was mourned with something more than stock 
condolences. His character, however, was singularly weak. 
From weakness, rather than from vice, he went astray, and from 
sheer feebleness of will, rather than from any deep conviction, 
be became a mild and elegant religious enthusiast in his latter 
days. Being very ill when he was about seventy-two, the 
priests got hold of him, as they afterwards did of Voltaire, 
and of course made a great deal more out of his flaccid dis- 
position than they could out of the powerful intellect of the 
author of “ Zadig.” They induced him to apologize to the 
Academy for his literary offences; made him burn a comedy 
which he had just finished; and extorted from him a promise 
that,should herecover, he would employ his pen onlyon moral and 
religious topics. He did recover, and attempted some trans- 
lations of the hymns of the Church, but, as may be supposed, 
with no great success. When he died, about two years subse- 
quently, he was found to be wearing a hair-shirt. That there 











Bat the chief attraction of the edition is of course to be found 
in the illustrations of M. Doré. The Fables of La Fontaine 
have often been illustrated before, and frequently with great 
sumptuousness. The book is a favourite with artists, and 
naturally so, since it abounds in pictorial subjects, and, to a 
draughtsman with a special skill for delineating animal life, 
offers numerous opportunities for the exhibition of his faculty. 
We have before us an old edition of La Fontaine in the original 
French, printed at the Hague in the year 1700, and illustrated 
with small steel plates, designed by an artist of the name of 
Causé, who ought to be better known. Rough and often 
uncouth as these cuts are, they are full of imagination and 
thought. The landscapes have a strange, distant, fabulous 
look about them, like the pictures of Nicolo Poussin—a some- 
thing ancient, pre-historic, mythical. The mountains, woods, 
and streams, with here a massive bridge, and there a far-off 
town or tower upon a peak, or in the folds of a valley, are such 
as one dreams of Arcady while Apollo was yet a shepherd, and 
but half a god; and there seems nothing surprising in beasts, 
birds, and fishes holding intercourse with human beings in 
such mysterious territories. We must confess that to our 
thinking this old illustrator has caught the spirit of the Fables 
with greater felicity than M. Doré. He has dressed all his 
figures in classical costumes, which, considering the origin of 


| the fables, is appropriate, besides being in harmony with the 
_ primeval sentiment of the pieces; while Doré, except where it 
| was unavoidable, has chosen the fashions of the modern world 


—sometimes the picturesque Spanish style of three hundred 
years ago, sometimes the Louis Quatorze mode, sometimes the 


| dull, prosaic garments of the present day. This variety of 


The writer of | Course increases the amount of pictorial effect, but it detracts 


| from the fabulous look of the 


illustrations. We are no 
longer in a land of poetry and vision, in which nothing 


| seems incongruous, but in the actual, historic, or existing 


_ envy them, which they evidently do. 


world, with which the dreams of ASsop jar. M. Doré, more- 
over, has taken some liberties with his text. He has chosen 
to give a human application to some of the fables, in order to 
produce a striking scene. Thus, the illustration to the first 
fable—* The Grasshopper and the Ant ”’—represents a poor 
wandering singing girl asking for charity, on a snowy day, at 


without considering its more serious facts, he passed from | the door of a comfortable dwelling, where a rather hard-featured, 


industrious woman is knitting at the door. The application is 
obvious, but the liberty is not less so. “The Fox and the 
Grapes ” is illustrated by a picture showing two ragged but 
swaggering soldiers looking on at a party of gallants and ladies 
on the terrace of a country house, and pretending they don’t 
The same thing has been 
done with “The Two Fowls” and “The Two Pigeons.” The 
former depicts the close of a duel to the death in a Spanish 
street. One of the combatants—apparently a peasant—has 
been stabbed to the heart by his rival, a flaunting hidalgo, who 
boastfully points out the result to a girl who has evidently been 
the occasion of the quarrel. The other illlustration presents 
to us two youthful lovers parting on the terrace of an old 
chateau. These pictures are striking, but they are not La 
Fontaine or Asop. Throughout the series, the artist seems to 
have aimed rather too grossly at effect. Some of his drawings 


| are obviously theatrical; you behold the side scenes, and the 


lime-light from the wings. M. Doré works too much to do fall 
justice to his extraordinary powers. He repeats certain manner- 
isms until they pall on the eye, remarkable as they are. His 
gloomy mountains and dark forest glades—his moonlight effects 


| and blocks of shadow—his cloud-scapes and long, low gashes 
| of sunset—his storms and atmospheric influences—have a 


was a good deal to amend in his life is undeniable, and no one | 


can desire to see an old man closing his days in levity and | : ; raha 
licentiousness; yet La Fontaine’s conversion was marked by all | Show wonderful executive skill, as well as imaginative per- 
| ception; but, after awhile, they degenerate into a species of 


the feebleness of character which had beset his whole previous 
career. The hair-shirt forms but a poor counterpoise to the 
immorality, and it is but too evident that both proceeded from 
the same lack of judgment and of controlling will. The best 
that can be said of La Fontaine is that he was a loveable 
though wayward child: the worst that can be said of him is 
that he was sometimes a naaghty boy. 

Though he wrote plays and tales, which were very popular 
at the time, his fame rests chiefly on the “Fables” which he 
adapted from Alsop, and which he treated with so much ease, 
grace, fancy, and wit, that they became a standard book all over 
Europe. In the volume before us they have been translated 
by Mr. Walter Thornbury with some spirit, though with a 
freedom in the versification which is occasionally slovenly. The 
life of La Fontaine is signed “ Geruzez,” and is fairly executed. 





Th, The Fables of La Fontaine. Translated into English Verse by Walter 
hornbury. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 








tendency to assume a few set forms, and to repeat themselves 
again and again. All these things are singularly striking, and 


trick. There is an insincerity about the more extreme instances, 
which shocks one like a rouged cheek. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the present series of drawings contains some admirable 
work. The sketches of animals are excellent, especially those 
of frogs, rats, and mice. The lions are generally a little too 
self-conscious and human; but the donkeys, the foxes, wolves, 
monkeys, and other of the lower orders of animals, and many 
of the birds (we except the owls in “ The Eagle and the Owl,” 
which are caricatures), are distinguished by closeness of 
observation and truth of character. The small head-pieces to 
the fables are often, in our judgment, superior to the more 
ambitious and showy full-page illustrations. In their free, 
rough handling, they escape the mannerism 80 frequently 
apparent in M. Doré’s elaborate drawings, which sometimes 
miss the true beauty of wood-engraving in the endeavour to 
emulate the fulness of colour of oil paintings. Not a few of 


London and New York: | those smaller sketches are charming bits of landscape, invested 
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with a human interest, rendered quaint with fantastic animal 
life. Many of the large illustrations, however, are astonishing 
for their pictorial power, and would be sufficient to make the 
reputation of the artist, if it were not already made. “ The 
Animals Sick of the Plague” is extremely grand, both for its 
landscape—a dark rocky valley like the slopes of Tartarus, 
lying under a fatal and lurid gloom—and for the varied agony 
and terror of the beasts; and the baby satyrs in the vignette 
to “The Satyr and the Passer-by ” runs over with humour and 
droll characterization. Very fine also are the pictures entitled 
“The Swallow and the Little Birds,” with its stormy outlook, 
“The Woodman and Mercury,” “ Jupiter and the Traveller,” 
“The Two Rats, the Fox, and the Egg,” “The Cormorant 
and the Fishes,” “The Two Adventurers and the Talisman” 
(a tremendous: piece of desolation), “The Rabbits,” “The 
Companions of Ulysses,” “The Forest and the Woodman,” 
“The Arbitrator, Almoner, and Hermit,” and others. In 
short, whatever drawbacks we may make on the score of 
repetition, and of a kind of stage trickiness in some of the 
subjects, we must allow that the work altogether shows evidence 
of an extraordinary amount of fancy, invention, skill, and 
command over the resources of art. We must not, in con- 
cluding, forget to mention the singular power exhibited in the 
portrait of La Fontaine, which has been cut after the manner 
of old copper-plate engravings, and equals them in breadth 
and force. 








DR. NEWMAN’S EARLIER SERMONS-* 


Tne general and intelligent respect which persons of all 
creeds entertain for Dr. Newman, enables him to command an 
audience, even from the pulpit, which few preachers can boast 
of. His position is in this respect singular. The Church he 
has left regards him with almost as much consideration as the 
Church he has adopted; perhaps with more. Dr. Newman 
displays certain sympathies which are not so well under- 
stood or appreciated in the communion to which he has 
attached himself. It is doubtful whether his explanation of 
the manner in which he became a “ convert” was altogether 
pleasing to those who are to be taken as his spiritual superiors. 
They might have preferred receiving him after the good old 
fashion, which concerned itself little with logical methods and 
which simply consisted in going over, as the phrase is, without 
any exhibition of self-consciousness or hesitation in the 
process. 

The sermon with which the series opens is in itself a curious 
study, entirely apart from whatever may be its theological 
value and truth. It gives, to use a word which the preacher, 
we believe, first used, the “ note” of his whole tone of thought. 
It differs in every respect from the dull literature of the same 
class which (we speak of the latest printed sermons) are gene- 
rally the products of mediocre brains exhibiting a pious 
industry in the disinterment of texts, and a large acquaintance 
with the common forms of church eloquence. Dr. Newman is 
essentially speculative in this, that though he is cautious never 
to venture on grounds forbidden by authority, once he finds the 
place open to him, he leaves no stone unturned there in order, 
if possible, to discover some new thing. But he must not be 
taken to be vulgarly sensational on this account. His language 
is studiously poised and cautious, he is mostly careful even not 
to render it garish with the mere ornaments of rhetoric, and 
often the reader of these sermons will find that he has been 
almost unconsciously learning the most startling theories, they 
are stated with such simple and unaffected power that the mind 
is laid hold of almost without knowing it. The very first 
discourse on “ Holiness necessary for future Blessedness ” is a 
proof of this. The subject is trite enough. One might easily 
undertake to define beforehand what ninety-nine ordinary 
parsons would compose on it. If we were unable to guess 
what Mr. Spurgeon had to say on the matter, it would be 
in a great measure because Mr. Spurgeon would work it out 
with an eccentric originality more offensive though not 
quite so dreary as the method adopted by the rural 
and Established clergyman. But Dr. Newman has a dis- 
tinctive track. In this consists the charm, if such a phrase 
can be used with propriety, of these sermons. With all the 
simplicity—the classic simplicity—of style, however, they must 
not be read without close attention. We should say that when 
preached they were eminently effective from their very con- 
stroction. ‘They steal a march on the reason as well as on 
the sentiment. The appeals to the latter are indeed very in- 
frequent. If Dr. Newman can he prefers to overcome with the 
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aid of that weapon of which he is so complete a master. It 
seems to us, however, that this might be remarked of such a 
plan: the preacher uses in his task reasoning of a close, almost 
rationalistic character, up to certain points. The very nature 
of his case precludes his carrying this plan out thoroughly. 
He therefore abandons it, and falls back on an assertion—an 
assertion, let us willingly admit, supported by an authority 
which we do not question, but still the process is in one respect 
scarce fair to religion, and in another scarce just to reason. In 
the sermon we are now adverting to Dr. Newman supposes a 
worldly questioner to propose certain queries such as, “ Man is 
confessedly weak and corrupt; why then is he enjoined to be 
so religious, so unearthly? Why is he required (in the strong 
language of Scripture) to become ‘a new creature’? Since he 
is by nature what he is, would it not be an act of greater mercy 
in God to save him altogether without this holiness, which it 
is so difficult, yet, as it appears, so necessary for him to 
possess P ” 

‘** Now we have no right to ask this question. Surely it is quite 
enough for a sinner to know that a way has been opened through 
God’s grace for his salvation, without being informed why that way, 
and not another way, was chosen by Divine Wisdom. Eternal life is 
‘the gift of God.’ Undoubtedly He may prescribe the terms in which 
he will give it; and if He has determined holiness to be the way of 
life it is enough; it is not enough to inquire why He has so 
determined.” 

After thus disposing of the querist by dropping on him ex 
cathedrd, and telling him he has no right to make the inquiries, 
Dr. Newman assumes another attitude, and a startling one, 
though led up to so gracefully and quietly that the shock of 
the transition is not immediately perceivable. He supposes he 
is asked why a man could not be saved when in a temper of 
mind different from that enjoined by Holy Writ. 


“T answer as follows: That even supposing a man of unholy life 
were suffered to enter heaven, he would not be happy there; so that 
it would be no mercy to permit him to enter.” 


This is to meet the querist on his own ground, or partly on 
his own ground, for the moment Dr. Newman finds the situa- 
tion difficult, he returns to the supernatural region. Our con- 
ceptions of heaven are, he says, altogether erroneous. Wejudge 
of the next world by this, and seeing that literary men and 
domestic men have their several tastes and enjoyments, we take 
heaven to be “a place where every one may choose and take 
his own pleasure.” “The only difference we put between this 
world and the next is, that here, as we know well, men are not 
always sure; but there, we suppose, they will be always sure of 
obtaining what they seek after. And accordingly we conclude, 
that any man, whatever his habits, tastes, or manner of life, if 
once admitted into heaven, would be happy there.” To com- 
mence with, this is a most unfair interpretation of the ordinary 
belief on the subject. If we take it in the only sense we believe 
it will bear, it implies that the generality of Christians who 
think of heaven regard it as the Indian does his hunting- 
grounds, or the Mahomedan his Paradise of houris. Dr. New- 
man, in fact, for the purposes of a strong contrast—for he 
proceeds to say that the soul must undergo a complete change 
and purification to fit it for beatified existence—gives a grossly 
material notion of the place worldly men hope to go to if 
saved. Perhaps John Martin’s heaven represents as nearly as 
possible the vulgar ideas on the subject, and very vulgar and 
absurd ideas we admit they are. Dr. Newman (in italics) says 
heaven is like a church, and that unless we can enjoy a church 
here we cannot enjoy heaven hereafter. We should (we use 
Dr. Newman’s words) “soon get weary of the place; 
because in this house of God (heaven) he would hear only 
of that one subject which he cared little or nothing about, and 
nothing at all of those things which excited his hopes and 
fears, and sympathies and energies.” This is a curious reflec- 
tion. It even strikes us as odd. We have it still more 
forcibly put further on. ‘If we wished to imagine a punish- 
ment for an unholy reprobate soul we perhaps could not fancy 
a greater than to summon it to heaven.’ The soul would be 
like a stranger in a foreign land “ among a people whose faces 
we never saw before, and whose language we could not learn.” 
“This is but a faint illustration of the loneliness of a man of 
earthly dispositions and tastes, thrust into the society of men 
and angels.” If we might be at liberty to follow the method 
of preachers, and use a text for an argument, it might be 
replied to this that if eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart conceived what heaven is, how is Dr. Newman to set 
down the exact sentiments and disposition, nay, the very tastes, 
as it were, which we are to bring there? The whole sermon 
is, indeed, a cue to the author’s own mind, and a very beautiful 
mind it is to contemplate in all its workings. There is the 
constant strain to escape from the flesh, the unswerving spiritual 
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endeavour and zeal, the bright intelligence which regards a 
stain of earth with the dread of a Lucretius. And such noble 
protests as may be found in this book and in the career of 
its author against materialism amply compensate for the 
absence of a more consistent method of instruction. Our 
preachers would do well to imitate these discourses, even at the 
humble distance that their abilities would enable them to 
approach. Sermons are becoming worse and worse every day. 
It is no wonder that the working man refases to hear them, 
that Dissenting chapels absorb large congregations, and that 
people of education regard the average minister as a dispenser 
of religious doses which have been prepared and contracted for 
at a low price. If there were many preachers like Dr. Newman 
we should have fuller churches and less complaints about 
indifference or infidelity, and we strongly recommend the 
parishioners of any district oppressed with a thoroughly con- 
scientious parson of no particular ability to purchase for him 
or his curate a volume of these sermons according as they are 
published, and get the reverend gentleman to read them without 
any decorations instead of the thin production which he has 
managed to recollect from various sources and to bind feebly 
together with the shreds and tags of his own weak mind. 








THE EARTHLY PARADISE* 


THE reputation which Mr. Morris has won for himself is 
creditable not only to him but also to the reading public. 
One begins to have a higher respect for modern taste and 
criticism, and greater hopes of modern English literature, in 
observing the effect produced by the one or two very unpre- 
tending volumes which Mr. Morris has published. We are 
glad to know that there is a public with sufficient discrimina- 
tion and time to give honest literary labour the full and 
patient attention it demands; and what reputation Mr. 
Morris has acquired, he has undoubtedly earned by dint of 
good and sound work. There can be no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the advent of a poet must needs be marked 
by a splutter of cheap fireworks. Byronic self-consciousness, 
with its attendant theatrical displays, have very rarely accom- 
panied the patient, persistent, self-sustaining, and regulated 
powers of a man of genius. ‘The confidence which prompts a 
man of real ability to do his work in his own way, assured that 
the world will in time recognise whatever of good is in it, 
differs entirely from the introspective vanity which claims 
consideration for its vagaries on the ground of their being some- 
thing which the Philistine, happily for himself, can neither 
approach nor comprehend. Mr. Morris has got over the most 
trying portion of his career. He has separated himself from 
the herd of verse-writers; he has secured for himself an 
audience; whatever he writes is in no danger of being 
overlooked. And he has achieved this success under 
obviously difficult conditions. He is not professedly a 
lyric poet; nor does he ever care to appeal to the reader 
simply through a sensuous sweetness of sound. Then his 
subjects have been either medisval or classical; and, instead 
of breathing the new spirit of this century, into the old types, 
he has studiously confined himself to a reproduction of the form 
and sentiment of the times of which he treats. We do not 
know in English literature of any effort at reproduction so 
artistically perfect as the “ Defence of Gwenevere;” and his 
recently-published “ Jason ” is admirable in the same way. But 
this is a merit which generally lies in the way of a poet’s popu- 
larity; and that Mr. Morris, in the face of such obstacles, 
should have earned for himself the fame that now belongs to 
him is a proof that genuine poetic utterances, in whatever 
guise they may appear, never fail to secure their own proper 
audience. 

The “ Earthly Paradise ” is a series of tales, mostly classical, 
which are bound together by a prologue. The connection 
between the subjects is not very apparent; and yet they are so 
uniformly written in one dominant key that the book, as a 
whole, is quite harmonious and cohesive. When the tale is a 
glad one, the joy of it is entirely healthful and hopeful; when 
sad, the sadness is plaintive and sweet, never morbid. To give 
pleasure is the end of Mr. Morris’s poetic art, and he 
accomplishes his aim with a rare success. He says :— 


“Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the barden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasures of past years ; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for ought that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 





* The Earthly Paradise: A Poem, By William Morris. London: F, 8. Ellis, 





But rather, when aweary of your mirth, 

From fall hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die— 
Remember me a little time I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day.” 


The prologue seems to us to be the finest part of the book. It 
tells the story of some Norwegians of the fourteenth century 
who had vaguely heard of an Earthly Paradise, “across the 
western sea, where none grew old; ” and who pondered so long 
upon these mystic tales that they resolved to fit out two vessels 
and goin search of the land where there was no death and no 
pain. Their adventures, their hopes and wistful longing, their 
successive disappointments and hardships form the theme of 
the poem, and very tenderly and delicately is it treated. Oneof 
the survivors, an old grey-bearded man, narrates their troubles ; 
and there are some beautiful passages, touched with a plaintive 
melancholy, in which he compares the aspirations belonging to 
the earlier part of his narrative with the sad experience of 
after years :— 
“* Sirs, ye are old, and ye have seen perchance 

Some little child for very gladness dance 

Over a scarcely-noticed worthless thing, 

Worth more to him than ransom of a king. 

Did not a pang of more than pity take 

Your heart thereat, not for the youngling’s sake, 

Bat for your own, for man that passes by, 

So like to God, so like the beasts that die. 

Lo, sirs, my pity for myself is such, 

When like an image that my hand can touch, 

My old self grows unto myself grown old!” 


They first reach an island in mid-ocean, presumably one of 
the Azores, and here, although they are kindly treated by the 
natives, they cannot rest, for it is not the land of perpetual 
life. They set out to sea again, and sail westward for thirty 
days, when they again see land. But here they are attacked 
by savages, and find the Earthly Paradise still to seek. They 
never relinquish the quest. Sometimes they have good fortune, 
are entertained as gods, and offered every pleasure in life; but 
they feel age growing on them, and still hunger for the country 
of constant youth. Their numbers are thinned down; and 
after many years, a few old men, the only survivors, arrive at 
a great Western city, where one of them tells the sad story. 
The elders of the city give them refuge and sustenance for 
the rest of their lives; and it is the chief priest of this city 
who proposes to have periodical meetings, at which tales shall 
be told. The remainder of the book is occupied with these tales, 
most of which, as we said, are of classical times. 

It would be difficult to convey, by means of extracts, any 
part of the impression produced by this book; nor could the 
reader judge by such excerpts of the singular purity, terse- 
ness, and vigour of Mr. Morris’s style. Mr. Morris aims at 
a severe simplicity, occasionally relieved by a few Chaucerian 
quaintnesses, which gives his poems a certain air of individu- 
ality, besides adding greatly to the strength of his language. 
Latin derivatives are almost unknown in his lines; but ocea- 
sionally the habit of shaping every thought and image to suit 
this quaint, simple diction has involved him in a ludicrous 
blunder, as when he makes one of his wanderers say :— 

“T warn you not to shout 


Ere we have left the troublous wood behind 
Wherein we wander desperate and blind ”’— 


an absurd paraphrase ‘which at once makes the reader con- 
scious of the trick of style which hitherto he had not per- 
| ceived. Considering that the wanderers are all at sea, the 
reference to the wood is doubly unfortunate. Of the tales 
which go to make up the volume, “ Atalanta’s Race” and the 
story of Pygmalion will probably become chief favourites. Mr, 
Morris points no artistic moral in his rendering of the Pyg- 
malion legend. He does not make the artist desecrate his art 
by imbuing it with sensual passion; nor does he describe the 
vivified statue as eating and drinking, “like to a glorious 
beast.” Pygmalion’s passion receives its reward in the entire 
humanizing of the statue; and the maiden whom he had 
created becomes his wife. In the story of “ Ogier the Dane” 
there occurs a charming song, which shows us that Mr. Morris 
ought to cultivate that lyric faculty which gave us the splendid 
choruses in the “Life and Death of Jason.” The song 1s 
| begun “’twixt two young voices,” “in the garden green,” and 
| the girl sings :— 
‘In the white. flowered hawthorn brake, 

Love, be merry for my sake ; 

Twine the blossoms in my hair, 

Kise me where I am most fair— 


Kias me, love! for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death ?” 
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It is finished by his singing— 
“Weep, O Love, the days that flit 
Now, while I can feel thy breath ; 
Then may I remember it 
Sad and oid, and near my death. 
Kiss me, love! for who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death fF” 


As the latest contribution of a poet of unusual and quite 
original power, and of very great promise, “The Harthly 
Paradise ” will be read with much interest and much pleasure. 








THE GOSPEL AND SOCIALISM. (A NEW UTOPIA.)* 


In 1848 the Abbé Constant published a work entitled the 
“Gospel of Freedom.” It was eagerly bought by the Reds 
of the day, and there the workmen learnt, perhaps for the 
first time that Christ was one of them—a workman, a poli- 
tical thinker,—and that Christianity meant Socialism, Com- 
munism, so cunningly had the Abbé turned the words, so com- 
pletely had he left out the injunction, “‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,” and that divine sentence which completes, as by a 
fresh revelation, the history of God’s dealings with the human 
heart, “ the kingdom of God is within you.” Mr., or M., R. J. 
Michael (for there is something so French about the book that we 
are in doubt as to the author’s nationality), now comes forward 
with a somewhat similar treatise. He tells us that by his plan 
there is “ no edifice overturned, but only a new building erected,” 
and he proposes, in order to erect this building, to give to “ the 
rich his right of property, acquired and cultivated by his mental 
capacity, and to the poor the right of labour.” By this “ social 
gospel the author means to inculcate reason, justice, equity, 
benevolence, and good sense, on all alike—on kings as well as 
peoples, on rich as well as poor—in order to enlighten them as to 
their errors, their necessities, their true and actual concerns.” 
So, in fact, that they may understand each other before craving 
want shall have forced them into conflict. Thus Mr. Michael 
would, he asserts, furnish the means “ of staving off all future 
commotions and revolutions.” 

It would appear that this idea haunted the author for years, 
and that having had many times the opportunity, while travel- 
ling among nations, to study their laws and constitutions, to 
see the wasting effects of destitution, and the appalling immola- 
tions of wars; also “ having observed our fellow man in every 
stage of the social scale, from the labourer’s hut, the poor man’s 
garret, and the soldier’s tent, to the mansions of nobles and the 
palaces of kings ;” and having especially “found everywhere 
good intentions, together with a longing for and an expectation 
of some better change,” Mr. Michael determined to put forward 
a practical remedy in this Social Gospel. And a gospel, truly 
* glad tidings,” would this have been if it were, as the author 
says, practical. But it is less practical than that which bears 
the honoured Saxon title, and is the gospel par excellence, and 
over that for eighteen centuries has man fought and quarrelled. 
Unlike that gospel which especially concerns and regenerates 
those good-intentioned hearts which the present author found 
everywhere, but which inspiration declares to be desperately 
wicked, the social gospel’s plan deals directly with this world, 
and the author tells us is that whereby “ the rich man’s fortune 
will be increased, the poor man will have property settled on him, 
liberal professions will be dignified, and new outlets created for 
industry.” Add to this (the italics above are the author's) 
“the national greatness of the peoples will be enlarged, and at 
the same time the common happiness of the whole human race 
will be provided for.” 

It is hard to shut one’s ears to such charming promises, 
but the charmer, we are afraid, does not charm wisely, although 
he is bold enough to claim that he lays “the foundation of a 
threefold revolution, political, social, and religious,” and does 
it by the aid of pure Christianity. Nor is the book wholly a 
false ora silly book. It is pretentious and bombastic, but it 
is replete with good intentions, and it fails, just because the 
author believes too much in mankind, and because he will not 


see the use of history, nor turn any of her lessons to advantage. 
Let us look for instance at these sentences :— 


“We will observe that the Roman people would have thriven better 
under the pacific laws and policy of Numa than by carrying out the 
martial policy of Romulus and the Roman Senate. Rome, it is true 
would never have conquered tl.e world, but torrents of blood would 
not have been shed, millions of men would not have perished on the 
fields of battle, entire generations would not have been immolated as 
holocausts to revolution; civil glory, rather than military achieve- 
ments, would have rendered Rome the eternal mistress of the wor)d 
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whilst her military glory enabled her to shine with a glittering but 
transient radiance, only to hand her over as a prey to the barbarians, 
and to ceat her in the second rank among nations. In fature, civil glory 
seems to be the only one which can secure the supremacy of a state, 
Every empire which owes its rise to violence is sure sooner or later to 
fall by violence. It is fit that a people should be exercised for war, 
and should always be prepared to make it under conditions of success ; 
but they ought never to undertake it save in defence of their soil and 
for the protection of their commerce.” 


Now, independently of the fact that Rome, when she had 
subjugated a people who submitted with grace was always 
potens ac lenis dominatrix, she made all her conquests integral 
portions of herself, so that men born like Paul, in a Judean 
city were Roman citizens and had Roman rights, and it is 
questionable whether civilization would have advanced so 
quickly but for her sword, and certainly, much to be questioned 
whether the people of the conquered states were not on the 
whole benefited by annexation, if their soldiers were slain. One 
would not instance the fall of Carthage, nor that of Greece, to 
prove this; in one a rival and a hated one was destroyed to 
leave the Roman free to work ; in the other civilization had been 
succeeded by corruption, but yet the acts of Greece were 
superior to those of Rome. Excepting those States, the 
whole world was a gainer; and certainly a worse than Egyptian 
darkness fell upon Europe and the East— upon the whole 
Roman world, in fact—when the “ rabble of barbarous nations ” 
that Raleigh speaks of, in the most brilliant prose passage in 
our language, marched into the field and cut down that tree. 
But leaving these considerations, if wars are to be undertaken 
to protect commerce, there will be the most fruitful outlet for 
war in modern times yet remaining, and eager, ambitious, or 
over-populated peoples will undertake war to make commerce. 
Nay, as in the case of the English conquest of India, quite a 
recent thing, and a wholesale blessing to the mixed people of 
that continent, civilization will be carried on even by forcing 
opium and wooden nutmegs on Chinese and savages. Our 
author should consider this. Happily, he tells us, “ England, 
which has shed the least blood of any, is the most respected of 
all nations ;” but, if so, what becomes of Philistinism and those 
Continental sneerers who, Mr. Arnold tells us, openly decry 
England as effete and utterly powerless, or bound to inaction 
by her chains of gold? 

The difficulty of reviewing such a work as this is greatly 
increased by the real earnestness of the author and his belief 
in his scheme. Apart from all the rhapsodies which abound 
in 290 pages, we gather that his “ Salus Populi Law,” which 
is to regenerate us, and is to be passed without a dissentient 
voice, will take at one fell swoop into the hands of the 
administration the annual income of all the properties 
and industries in the United Kingdom, valued at five hundred 
millions of pounds sterling. For the public safety tax he 
would deduct one-fourth, leaving £375,000,000; from this 
he would allow to 20,000 physicians, 20,000 lawyers, 40,000 
schoolmasters, 20,000 veterinary doctors (the horses, you see, 
are especially favoured), 20,000 clergymen, and 5,000 each of 
authors and artists, a maximum allowance of £300 per annum 
each—which would be generous to Mr. Dickens and to some 
artists who have now the income of millionaires through their 
own exertions—and would amount to £39,000,000. By paying 
the army, navy, and all employés doubly, setting aside an 
annual 100 millions to pay the national debt, reserving another 
54 millions, giving the Queen for the civil list an extra 
2 millions, and paying 14 millions of persons £12 each, by 
which 168 millions of pounds would be exhausted, our dreamer 
calculates that the 375 millions of income would be exactly 
balanced by the expenditure of another 375 millions! But 
how are you to get everybody to agree to sink the indi- 
vidual interest in that of the public? Is it possible? Sir 
Thomas More in his Utopia did not even dream of such, and 
as there are thousands of persons who even now refuse to work 
for the immense incentive supplied by the results of industry, 
fortune, or genius, how many would do so if, neither being soldier, 
artist, author, nor physician, each could only receive £12 per 
annum, and for that miserable dole had to surrender the results 
of their private labour. How the rich are to be made richer, 
and the poor to have property settled on them by such means 
one can not see. It is perhaps sufficient for Mr. Michael that 
he does see it, nay he does so strongly that he infers, in the 
words of Isaiah, that the Lord has said unto him, “ Son of 
man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel, 
therefore give them warning.” Mr. Michael, who is entitled to 
respect for his deep religious feeling, has given us warning, but 
it is impracticable, and we only linger so long on it because in 
the present day the wildest and most visionary schemes meet 
with their votaries and believers. Our present author is 
probably a soldier who is religiously mad, and as a fit com- 
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mentary on his scheme of universal brotherhood and peace, he 
appends to his volume a prospectus of a “ Social Code” and 
the “ Art of Conquering,” in which he lays down rules for the 
inception and prosecution of campaigns always as magnificently 
victorious as that of Sir Robert Napier in Abyssinia. It is 
curious however that in the list of great generals of modern 
times, while he includes Cromwell and Wellington, and of course 
Turenne, Frederick, and Napoleon, he omits Marlborough, who 
was by far the greatest, cleanest, most effective, and complete 
master of l’art de vaincre who has ever lived. As Mr. Michael 
both in killing and saving seems to object to do things by 
halves almost as much as Marlborough objected to leaving a 
living foe on the field or a single regiment of the enemy un- 
broken; this is surely as much an oversight as the projected 
work is a commentary and a satire on the Social Gospel. 








OTHER. PEOPLE’S WINDOWS.* 


Pore, in a passage in one of his letters quoted by Mr. 
Friswell on the title-page of the present work, said, “The old 
project of a window in the bosom, to render the soul of man 
visible, is what every honest fellow has a manifold reason to 
wish for.” We are not quite so sure of it, for even your honest 
fellow has sometimes thoughts in his heart which he would 
not care to show to all the world. None of us are so perfect 
as to be able to dispense with that convenient power of reserve 
which belongs of right to all. If such a window really existed, 
we should tind it necessary to keep the blind down and 
the curtains drawn not unfrequently; which useful offices, 
indeed, would probably be performed for us by our waistcoats 
and under-clothing; for Momus, when he made to Jupiter that 
notable proposal to which Pope alludes, contemplated the con- 
tinued existence of man as he then beheld him, fresh from his 
creation, and did not foresee the arrival of a time when 
E. Moses & Sons, tailors and general ontfitters, would become 
a power in the State. The window suggestion, therefore, is 
impracticable, and we must rest content with those glimpses 
into the interior of men’s bosoms which are afforded by the 
penetration and intuitive knowledge of poets, dramatists, and 
novel-writers. Mr. Hain Friswell has determined upon opening 
a good many imaginary windows in the society by which we 
are surrounded, and showing us what is going on within. 
Several years ago, while he was yet in his sallet days of 
authorship, he wrote a book called “‘ Houses with their Fronts 
Off;” and in the work now before us he returns to the same 
idea. ‘I'o remove the outside screen, and reveul the inner life— 
not in the metaphysical German sense of that phrase, but in 
the matter-of-fact English sense—-is a favourite plan with Mr. 
Friswell, who seems to have derived the notion from the well- 
known trick of Asmodeus in “The Devil on Two Sticks.” 
Such a method of procedure gives plenty of opportunity 
for quick observation and effective writing, and Mr. Friswell is 
not deficient in either. He has here intreduced the reader to 
a good many “windows,” and has proved that, though a 
“book man,” he is also well acquainted with life as it breathes 
and pulses aroundus. The scheme of his work is simple, yet it 
is such as to secure plenty of variety. ‘‘ Other People’s Win- 
dows ” is in fact a collection of tales and sketches, each capable 
of being read by itself, yet all linked together by a general 
purpose, and by certain characters common to the whole, who 
give a species of unity to the component parts. Felix Straight- 
Ways, a young married man, amuses himself, during the dull 
days of his wife’s confinement with her first child, by improving 
his acquaintance with his friend George Carew, a great author 
and writer for the press. Carew introduces him to several 


other persons of the semi-Bohemian world—artists, dramatists, | 


actors, photographers, and so on—together with some of more 
recognised callings; and thus we are enabled to look through 
a great number of “ windows” into as many odd sections of 
life. Finally, all the chief characters are brought together 
at a social gathering, where a good many stories are 
related, after the fashion so often sanctioned by Mr. Dickens 


in his Christmas Numbers. Although this mode of tying | 


together several detached narratives can plead very high 
authority—the practice even going back to antiquity, and 
having in more recent times been adopted in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and by Boccaccio in the “ Decameron,” not to speak 
of several novelists of the present day—it must be confessed 
that it is highly artificial and somewhat clumsy. It presupposes 
an amount of story-telling skill on the part of numerous people 
such as bat few possess; and it may be added that it pre- 
Supposes a degree of listening power such as not many in this 
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world are found to evince. Mr. Friswell has not escaped the 
difficulty inherent in his system. We are forced every now 
and then to ask ourselves whether such stories ever were or 
could be told in any mortal company, and by what miracle it 
happened that so many clever fellows and expert narrators of 
novelettes were seated together at one table. This considera- 
tion, however, by no means detracts from the amusement which 
the reader derives from the work as it proceeds. Amusing it 
undoubtedly is, and that is avowedly the author’s chief object ; 
but it is also something more. It abounds in shrewd observa- 
tions on men and things, and contains many trenchant sallies on 
the mockeries and insincerities of society. George Carew talks a 
little too much like the set author at times; but he is always 
an honest and clever fellow, and he hits the nail on the head 
on more than one occasion, when he is in the humour to be 
pungently critical. We must quote a conversation between 
him and his friend Scumble, the artist, assisted by another inter- 


| locutor, on the illustrated literature of the day :— 


“* No wonder we have grown sick of kings. How much of the 
oblequy and the hatred that they have reaped, is owing to the perpe- 
tual illustrations of Prince A.’s hat, Prince B.’s coat, and Prince D.’s 
feathers, and the stupid servility and slavish sycophancy which has 
made all the honest people in the nation sick even unto death, of these 
gilded shams! Has the Queen much to thank those artists for who 
have so faithfully iliustrated her progresses, and even the persons of 
her faithfal servants and attendants, whose offices and doings her 
Majesty has so touchingly illustrated in her own royal book? Why, 
if the stupid hewers of wood and drawers of water had so illustrated 
the life of Aristides the Just, he would have been ostracised some 
years before that event really happened.’ 

** Scumble tried to turn the torrent. ‘ You should remember, 
George,’ said he, ‘ that fashion is fashion; that fashionable people are 
very empty-headed, and that when the illuminated paper—which I 
grant is stupidly written, and utterly inane—was first established, the 
people were in love with their young Queen, whose progresses they 
watched with interest.’ 

‘*¢T wish the triumphal arches had not been all so very like each 
other,’ ejaculated Stanton ; ‘there was not much scope for originality 
in these things, but there was a terrible sameness, as in the battle 
of Waterloo; but every little village of Pedlington required its illus- 
tration, and the matter, begun in a cockney village style, has been no 
better. As for being a help to art, it has been a help downwards. 
Wordsworth was right when he denounced in a vigorous sound the 
follies of picture papers.’ 

* *T confess,’ said Scumble, ‘ that literature is made subservient to 
art, and to very questionable art too.” 

* ¢ And whenever that is the case,’ said Stanton, ‘it seems to me 
that both suffer. Czesar and Pompey berry much alike—’specially 
Pompey. Pompey being in this case Literature. Look at our 
Christmas books, from which the artists draw all the profits. Speak 
faithfully, Scamble. Can things be much worse? Are they not tobe 
ejected, thrown from us? The newspapers, of course, in a fit of 
Christmas good-humonr, give each and all a modicum of praise. Itis 
very good-natured of them, no doubt, but highly immoral. Regard 
for a moment, my dear friends, your Christmas books of last year. 
Who now cares a whit for the hideously tall and gaunt female 
creatures ? they are not women that are in those dismal black and 
white woodcuts. Are there any creations of beauty in them? Are 
they not very much like ugly photographs, spoilt in the copying ? 
Will our sons, who will have their own ideas on art, care anything for 
them? Oar fathers, indeed, produced “ Books of Beauty,” admirably 
engraved by Heath, Armstrong, or Charles Warren, and we pretend 
to langh at the fashionable art of Chalon. Well, I give Chalon, R A., 
up; I, for one, will not defend him, but I am ready to die in the belief 
that the artists I speak of will never make half so respectable an 
appearance as he, after the hot season of fashion has passed over, 
with all the conceit and self-assertion which now so admirably dis- 
tinguish them. I must say, however, that the poor devils owe it to 
their injudicious admirers. The common quotation—whence pro- 


_ ceeding and where born I don’t know, not from Mr. Canning’s friend— 


of “ Save me from my friends,” would most certainly sound well in the 
mouths of the vast majority of the spoilt and petted artists of the day.’ 

“¢ Poor things, poor things,’ said Scumble, in a burlesque humour, 
‘ Of course they are much to be pitied; however, they make plenty of 


money.’ 

ee There you go,’ retorted Carew, pursuing his tirade; ‘ plenty of 
money! Yes, | know that a medizoval artist, or a very inefficient 
barrister, or a lucky clergyman, who pleases a patron, will make five 
times the money of a first-rate author ; especially if that author be not 
a man of business. But all art suffers from money, as every man 
abont to run a race would suffer from rich feeding, or from too much 
eating. Gracious heaven! the whole island seems to be given up to 


making money.’” 

What Carew here says about the pictures of royal progresses 
in the illustrated papers is true enough; there is a monotonous 
sycophancy about them which is beyond patience. Yet we are 
inclined to think that the illustrated paper generally does good 
by increasing men’s knowledge of the world they live in, and 
enlarging their ideas by opeuing to them fresh scenes of interest. 
With the remarks on modern book illustrations, however, we 
heartily agree. ; 

We need not particularize all the tales contained in these 
volumes ; yet we may mention that among them will be found 
two capital ghost-stories—“ The Second-class Window” and 


“The Haunted Window.” 
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NEW NOVELS.* 


It is now about a year ago that there appeared among the 
murder-and-bigamy novels of the libraries a modest, little two- 
volumed story, which seemed to claim recognition on other 
grounds. It had no murder, no bigamy, no red-haired adul- 
teress; in short, all the puppets and stage-play of the vampire 
school of fietion—which much afflicts us yet—were wholly dis- 
carded. In their place, we found a severe simplicity of style, a 
rare capacity of insight into character, and the plain, tender 
story of a Bohemian girl who loved, suffered, and was made 
happy. ‘That story was “Nina Balatka;” and somehow it 
separated itself from the vampire novels, and was talked about, 
and read, and remembered. The authorship was attributed to 
one or two gentlemen who—with all respect be it said—might 
as appropriately have been suspected of writing Browning’s 
“Evelyn Hope,” or Tennyson’s “St. Agnes’ Eve.” We are 
not aware that “Nina Balatka” was ever said to be the 
writing of a woman, perhaps because there was neither immo- 
rality nor obstetric information in the book; but the appearance 
of “Linda Tressel” almost settles the point. The heroic 
fortitude, the simple frankness, and maidenly honour of Nina 
Balatka were the attributes of a creation which might have 
arisen in the mind of a male artist; but Linda Tressel seems 
to us to be altogether a woman’s woman. But after having 
created such a beautiful character as Linda Tressel, could a 
woman have had the hardness of heart—the coldness of artistic 
self-possession—to give her a miserable and totally unmerited 
death? Surely it was a woman who gave birth to Linda 
Tressel, and a man who killed her. Leaving these considera- 
tions aside, we find “ Linda Tressel” to be quite as good a 
story as “ Nina Balatka,” if there is in it a slight irace of 
self-consciousness which we did not remark in the former work. 
There is the same simple style, quaint and studied, the same 
minute knowledge of Niirnberg that we saw exhibited in the 
case of Prague; the same tender, sensitive representations of 
the moods and feelings of a tender and sensitive girl. Linda 
Tressel lives with her aunt, Madame Staubach, a well-meaning, 
rigidly pious and bigoted woman. The natural impulses of 
the girl are kept in check by the austere tuition of the aunt, 
who regards all amusement with the angry eye of a Scotch 
Calvinist of fifty years ago. They have a lodger, Peter Stein- 
marc, an elderly matter-of-fact, commonplace, and avaricious 
town-clerk, who wishes to marry Linda in order to possess the 
house, which is her property. But Linda has fallen in love 
with a wild young fellow called Ludovic Valcarm—a thought- 
less , selfish, harum-scarum young man, whom all the devout 
people in WNiirnberg regard as a veritable child of 
the devil. To save her from the sin of loving such 
a man, Madame Staubach exerts all her authority over 
her niece, and almost forces her to marry Peter Steinmare, 
for whom Linda has a strong aversion. Now Linda 
believes in her aunt’s theory of the world. “She lived with 
her aunt a quiet, industrious, sober life, striving to be obedient, 
striving to be religious with the religion of her aunt. She had 
almost brought herself to believe that it was good for her to be 
crushed. She had quite brought herself to wish to believe it. 
She had within her heart no desire for open rebellion against 
domestic authority. The world was a dangerous bad world, in 
which men were dust and women something lower than dust. 
She would tell herself so very often, and strive to believe 
herself when she did so. But, for all this, there was a yearning 
for something beyond her present life—for something that 
should be of the world, worldly. When she heard profane 
music she would long to dance. When she heard the girls 
laughing in the public gardens, she would long to stay and 
laugh with them. Pretty ribbons and bright-coloured silks 
were a snare to her. When she could shake out her curly locks 
in the retirement of her own little chamber, she liked to feel 
them and to know that they were pretty.” Borne down by 
the pious importunity of her aunt, Linda promises to become 
the wife of Peter Steinmarc; and on the very night before the 
wedding-day, Ludovic Valcarm makes his way into the house 
and entreats her to fly with him. She does so. “* After 
to-morrow we will be as happy as the day is long,’ said Ludovic, 
as he pressed his companion close to his side. Linda told 
herself, but did not tell him, that she never could be happy 
again.” Circumstances save her from the ordinary conse- 
quences of such a step, and she is taken home again by her 
aunt; but Linda ever afterwards considers herself a castaway, 
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and avoids, even while she loves, the man who was selfish 
or thoughtless enough to disgrace her in her own eyes. She is 
again goaded into promising to marry Peter Steinmarc; partly 
to free herself from her aunt’s importunities, and partly because 
she thinks it to be her duty. But the nearer the wedding-day 
approaches, the more sullen and silent does she become, until 
she really becomes half-mad. She runs away, for the last time, 
to a relative of hers in Cologne; and there the long mental 
tension is relaxed, the torture she has suffered bears its fruit, 
and she dies, without a word for Ludovic Valcarm, and with a 
message of forgiveness to the man who had ruined her life, the 
old town-clerk. Such is an outline of one of the tenderest and 
truest pictures of life and character we have met with for many 
aday. Fiction is not quite dead among us so long as books 
like “Linda Tressel” are written, and read, and treasured. 
There is a prevailing notion among ladies that betrothal 
with its other obligations imposes upon the young lady who 
has secured her bargain in the matrimonial market the duty of 
converting her affianced lover into a sort of father confessor. 
She lays before him her whole heart in its present happiness, 
and bearing all the scars of past conflicts. Looking at the 
subject from a strictly masculine point of view, we do not 
know that there is much to admire in the arrangement. Most 
men would, perhaps, prefer a girl with a conscience unburdened 
by a melancholy history of this sort, and there are few whose 
happiness would be increased by the full and unrestrained con- 
fession of a fair creature who gives up her secrets as an earnest 
of her future obedience. But if these things are to be told at 
all, that it is better they should come before marriage than 
after it, is the moral taught by Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s novel. 
Most of the complications and much of the unhappinesses 
which we see in the course of the story of “The Dower House” 
are traced to the reticence of Addie Rouse, who brought abun- 
dant misery upon herself and other people by her disregard of 
the conventional rule as to open confession which we have 
already referred to. Addie is the daughter of a military officer 
who finds in the world all that happiness which is to be 
obtained by a middle-aged gentleman without private means, 
and supporting a shrewish wife and a large family upon a 
scanty half-pay. Addie, his eldest daughter, determines to go 
upon the operatic stage, and makes a very successful début 
as a concert singer. In the profession which she had chosen 
she naturally mixes with people in the theatrical world, and 
soon finds herself deeply attached to a light comedian named 
Fane. To this man she becomes engaged to be married, but 
after the engagement had been prolonged to an extent that 
would have exhausted the patience of a young lady of 
less amiability, Fane turns out a scoundrel, with the real name 
of Figgins, and a wife living in poverty in a back street in 
Camden Town. This disappointment and the loss of her voice 
drive Addie from the stage, and she retires with her family 
into a rather remote village called Hale. Here she forgets her 
old love, and on receiving an offer of marriage from Walter 
Burnet, a young squire worth about £4,000 a year, she acceepts 
him, and with the exception of the fear which continually 
haunts her that her past calling may become known to the 
prejudiced old ladies of the neighbourhood, everything promises 
well for her happiness. At one of the parties which preceded 
her wedding, Addie finds among the guests a Mr. Craven from 
London, a club man and journalist, who recognises in her the 
concert singer who had created such an impression in the 
musical world, and had been so badly treated by Fane, but he 
is a good-natured and honourable fellow, and he enables Addie 
to see that her secret is safe with him. Addie marries, and 
although her husband is everything that an affectionate 
husband could be, she finds her position a difficult one, as she 
has to steer well between her own family, who are never 
unwilling to get what they can out of her, and certain members 
of her husband’s family, particularly her mother-in-law, who 
looks upon her with some degree of prejudice. A very fair 
amount of contentment, however, prevails, until among a 
company of starring actors from London, who visit the neigh- 
bouring village, arrives Figgins or Fane. He makes the 
acquaintance of Walter Burnet, who introduces him to Addie, 
and asks him to his house. Addie is upon the point 
of divulging all to her husband, but postpones the evil 
day so long, that at length she finds Fane actually 
engaged to be married to Nellie Burnet, her  sister-in- 
law, and one of the most charming girls we have ever 
seen transferred into the pages of a novel. She then 
makes a full confession to her husband, and finds that, although 
the disclosures do not affect her in his estimation or love, yet, 
so far as Nellie is concerned, they were made too late; for 
Fane, in addition to being a popular and successful actor, has 
at last got rid of the wife whose existence had been an incum- 
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brance to him, Addie and her husband consequently determine 
to say nothing to Nellie of Fane’s antecedents, and in due time 
the engagement gets the approval of the elder Mrs. Burnet, 
and is generally recognised in the neighbourhood. Another 
love affair now requires all Addie’s attention. Her beautiful 
young sister Marian, a penniless young lady, and Tom Burnet, 
Walter Burnet’s younger brother, a young man home from the 
university, and with nothing to live upon, fall in love with 
one another, and make up their minds to get married. Addie 
is quite as much shocked at this indiscreet engagement as she 
was at Nellie’s, but she finds her sister very tractable. Marian, 
in return for an offer Addie makes her, to take her up to 
London for the season, quietly throws over Tom Burnett, 
and starts for town. Here she is observed to be in corre- 
spondence with Fane, and she explains it by declaring ler 
intention of going on the stage. She is introdaced to a 
manager by Fane, secures a very good engagement, and re- 
hearses with the popular actor the piece in which she is to 
make her first appearance. Whilst this is going on, Walter 
Burnet has had a sun-stroke during a row on the Thames, 
and lies at a waterside inn dying, with Addie nursing him. 
Just as Marian is about to enter her carriage to go to the 
theatre, she receives a telegram announcing her brother-in-law’s 
death; but she considers the incident, sad though it was, in- 
sufficient to interfere with her professional engagement. She 
consequently put the telegram in her pocket, appeared on the 
stage, and achieved such a success that she shortly afterwards 


remuueration that she was comparatively wealthy. Fane and 


Marian had played love on the stage so effectually that they | 
| —it is only the old men whoare at all nice, and not very many of them. 


began to think of it in earnest, and the actor for the second 
time in his life plays the jilt, throwing over poor Nellie. We 
could scarcely imagine a worse punishment for Fane than a 
marriage with Marian, and the story leaves it in doubt 
whether his fate does not ultimately lead him to that. 
Marian, after having again refused Tom Burnet, learns that 


in consequence of Addie’s child, which was born after her | 
husband’s death, being a daughter, Tom becomes entitled to | 


his brother’s estates, throws Fane over, and tries unsuccessfully 
to win Tom back. It is perhaps too much to expect lady 
novelists to be thoroughly ‘proficient in the English law of 
primogeniture, but Mrs. Cudlip has hung the concluding portion 
of her plot upon a very singular misconception of it. It is 
true that it is a village lawyer whom she makes describe the 
English law as taking no account whatever of heiresses—and 
village lawyers, we know, will say anything; but it is too bad 


that ladies should evince so sad a misapprehsnsion of the privi- | 


leges which the Jaw accords to their sex. We are not, however, 


left without hope that matters may be righted, as the last we | 


see of Tom Burnet is when he is reading for the Bar, and it is 


just possible that his legal studies may lead him to see that | 


the thousands a year which he fancies himself entitled to really 
belong to his brother’s daughter. The principal feature of 


Mrs. Cudlip’s novel, and one of its greatest charms, is the | 


thoroughly quiet womanly tone, both in language and incident, 
which is maintained throughout. Mrs. Cudlip is so successful 
in confining herself to subjects with which: naturally she must 
be best acquainted, that we could wish other ladies would follow 
her example, and abandon the charms which bigamy, murder, and 
the other sterner failings of humanity have for them, and look 


not to have passed entirely out of existence. ‘‘The Dower 
House ” abounds in some exquisite descriptions of human life, 
which to our minds constitute it one of the most agreeable 
novels which has come from the pen of the author. 








A BOOK ABOUT SPAIN* 


Tus book is a collection of letters, written by a lady who 
resided in Spain during the interval between September, 1863, 
and April, 1866, to her friends in England, relating what she 
saw there and what she thought of it. If letters of this kind 
are written by a moderately clever woman who has no theories, 
and who will form her judgments with some allowance for 
difference of manners, customs, education, and many other 
Influences in those on whom she descants, they are likely to 
be interesting, as giving a faithful account of scenes, persons, 
places, habits, and so forth, according as they impressed the writer. 
It is of course very possible that she may not have under- 
stood them, or that she may have judged them by a standard 
which ought not to be of universal application. Still the sin- 





* La Corte: Letters from Spain. By a Resident There. London; Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. 








| tation, 





cere evidence of an eye-witness is always more or less valuable ; 
and ignorance or prejudice are so likely to make themselves 
known, that an ordinarily acute reader will be able to detect 
their presence. The lady who has written the letters collected 
in this book may be put down at once as a prejudiced writer. 
It is clear that, either through want of mental training, or such 
consideration as would make up for her deficiency in this 
respect, she is incapable of getting out of herself and freeing 
herself from previous impressions sufficiently to form a correct 
idea of Spanish life. But we must do her the justice to say 
that this may be in a great measure owing to the form in which 
she noted down her opinions, and that it is not, as far as 
we can see, the result of that ingrained prejudice which is to 
nationality what bigotry is to religion. She is evidently both 
a clever and a genial woman, and when we have gof*over the 
itinerary with whose small particulars almost all books of travel 
bore us, we do not find a dull page in the whole volume. We 
said that the writer is a clever woman. That is true; but we 
must distinguish between her cleverness and that inane smart- 
ness and pertness in which lady travellers so frequently indulge. 
We must observe, too, that as she becomes more proficient in 
the language of the country, and has better opportunities of 
judging of the inhabitants by mixing with them, she is more 
disposed to speak well of them. At page 217 we have the 
following passage :— 


**T am very glad to have an opportunity of going intoa little society 


th ‘ard A ad : 
found herself engaged for two years, with such liberal terms of | SHES Va Seen hee nie ante aenee ee aaron 


_ from petticoats into cloth clothes, they have more than the ordinary 


women ; for the men I do not like at all. From the time they emerge 


impudence of a grown-up mau, and as ‘ pollos’ they are insufferable, 


But the ladies have exceedingly pleasant, frank manners, like those of 
Irishwomen, and they, one and all, seem wonderfully free from affec- 
There were a great many pretty girls in the room the other 
evening, but I did not see one who was conceited. Fernan Caballero, 


| the best Spanish novelist of the present day, has a long dissertation 
_ in one of her books (I think ‘Clemencia’) on the simplicity of the 


Spanish women, who, she says, never practise dissimulation, or 
attempt to appear other than they are; and she goes on to hope that 
this frankness and absence of pretension will not be driven out by 
French manners, as the ‘saya’ and ‘ mantilla’ have already given 
way before the invasion of French bonnets and mantles ‘ without our 
women remembering that each artificial grace deprives them of a real 
one, each affectation of a charm, and that from graceful and fresh 
natural flowers they will convert themselves into stiff and formal 


| artificial ones.’ 


‘I do not think this eulogium is overdrawn; the Spanish women 
are, as she says, free from any attempt to appear anything but what 
they are, and it is a great charm in them; but it is like the innocence 
of Eve,— it never seems to occur to them that they could be improved ; 
they are so perfectly satisfied with themselves as they are that there 
is nothing to wish for—nothing to affect.” 


It was about this time (the autumn of 1865) that the writer 
was acquiring the power of judging of the people more accurately 
than when she first entered Spain. She had been two years 
in the country and was beginning to understand the language. 
Here is her experience with regard to Spanish marriages :— 


“ Marriages are conducted very differently from ours. If the cere- 
mony is performed in church, the bride and all the ladies are dressed 
in black, for which reason fashionable people are now introducing the 
custom of being married in the house, where they can display a more 
lively costume. The marriage takes place in the evening, and I believe 
the newly-married couple do not leave the bride’s house, except when 
the husband’s house is in the same town; but they do not go off on a 


' wedding-tour in any circumstances. A second ceremony of some sort 


at their own sex i i ts, | . A 
uae OFA Set. im Chane spony: sreunnnty aed, Resale sepewn, | takes place in the church, but it need not follow immediately on the 


which, notwithstanding all that we hear nowadays, we believe | 


other; and, indeed, it is considered enough if it is performed any 
time before the birth of the first child. wg | 
“Tt is at this religious rite that the ring is given, if given at all; 


| but it is no part of the ceremony, and you see quite as many Spanish 


wives without a wedding-ring as with,—nor when worn is it by any 
means generally a plain gold one, as with us, but oftener a fancy ring 
of some sort. The bride provides all the house linen for the new 
establishment, and is expected to give her husband, as a wedding- 
gift, at least six new shirts, which are generally extremely fine and 
elaborately embroidered. Among the poorer classes the wife provides 
the bed and bedding. The husband assists in furnishing the bride’s 
trousseau, giving her, generally, all her most handsome dresses, 
including the wedding-dress itself when the ceremony is to be per- 
formed in the house, and she can appear in something sufficiently 
gorgeous. 

« Fernan Caballero devotes some pages in one of her novels to show 
how very preferable is the Spanish mode of conducting marriages, and 
how very abominable is the practice of English brides and bride- 
grooms in starting off on a journey among strangers on the day of 
their wedding: exposing themselves, as she says, ‘to the jeers of 
postillions and stable-boys,’ instead of remaining among friends. But, 
slas for Spain! which this extremely conservative writer would fain 
warn against the malpractices of other countries, it is already becoming 
‘the thing’ for fashionable people to spend their honeymoon or, as 
the Spaniards have it, ‘eat their wedding‘cake, in a tour of some 
sort. 

* Although warri are frequently made up entirely by parents 
and qubtiain =06, in comb cases, without the two people most 
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interested in the arrangement having even seen each other, custom, 
or law, gives & woman much more power in Spain in these matters 
than in England. If she does not approve of the choice made for 
her, and her parents wish to coerce her, she has only to apply for 
protection to a magistrate, who will even take her out of her father's 
house, if she wishes it, until she is of age and her own mistress. But, 
more than that, if a girl wishes to marry a man whom her parents 
disapprove, however good may be their reesons for refusing their 
consent, she has only to place herself under the protection of the 
magistrate to set them at defiance,—nor have they, I believe, any 
power to deprive her of the portion, which by Spanish law falls to her 
share, of the family property. Nor are the Spanish ladies slow to 
avail themselves of this liberty. I have heard of several marriages 
which have been made in this way, and of one case where the first 
intimation the father received of his daughter’s engagement was a 
notice from a neighbouring magistrate that she was about to be 
married. In another case, a daughter left her mother’s house, because 
she would ‘not consent to her marriage with a man without income, 
and considerably beneath her in rank, and was married from that of 
the magistrate; the mother at the last, however, could not resist 
sending her a wedding-drees and going to see the ceremony. 

‘ “ Many of these matches are made up from chance meetings in the 
street or theatre, and the wooiog is carried on through the ‘reja,’ or 
the balcony, after the family are all in bed; or by means of a clan- 
destine correspondence, under cover to the maid. This is the natural 
result of the extreme strictness which is outwardly observed in their 
conduct, no unmarried lady being allowed to entertain a gentleman 
alone for a moment; nor are engaged couples, under any circum- 
stances, left alone together. A Spanish lady, who was staying in 
England for some time, quarrelled and separated from an English 
girl, who had been one of her dearest friends, because, when at some 
flower-show or féte, she and one of the gentlemen of the party 
became accidentally separated from the rest, and walked home 
together, arriving some five minutes later than the others; and oi 
telling Henry the story, she expressed her very great astonishment at 
finding that the parents of the girl could see no harm in what she had 
done, and actually upheld her.” 


It is to be hoped that there are few women in the Peninsula 
so much to be commiserated as her Majesty its Queen. If she 
has been belied by those who have held her up to the scorn of 
the world, she has been much wronged. If she has not been 
belied she is still, if all accounts are true, greatly to be pitied. 
The writer of these letters gives upon the whole a more generous 
view of her character and position than has usually been taken 
of it :— 





*T do not know,” she writes, ‘if I have ever told you anything of | 


the Queen. She is exactly like her photographs, except that you 
must add to them a nose and lips that look as if newly stung by a 
wasp. The first time I saw her was in the opera, and then she wore 
a dress of cherry-coloured and black satin, in stripes about six inches 
wide,—you may imagine it was not very becoming to her. 

“She hae, however, afrank, pleasing expression, which makes you 
fancy she must have been comely enough when she was young; and 
her manners are said to be singularly agreeable, and withal queenly. 
Every one says that after you have been a short time in her company 
you forget what she is in the charm of her manner. Among the lower 
classes and the country people she is popular, for she is extremely 
religious,—I use the word advisedly,—and is very generous and easy 
of access. This may account for the praise which Caballero, that 
most (Roman) Catholic of writers, lavishes on her; but in Madrid I 
never saw much evidence of popularity. When the last baby was 
born, I went to see the procession to the Atocha to present the little 
creature to the Virgin. The Prado was filled with the carriages of 
the grandees, each with their six or eight horses, with coloured plames. 
Then came the foreign ministers and all the great people, in full gala 
dress; and the Queen’s riding-borses, magnificently caparisoned, and 
led by grooms clothed in gold tissue. Lastly, after all the Infantes 
and Infantas had passed in state carriages, came the great gilt coach, 
containing the Queen and King, and the Asturian nurse, holding the 
baby. A few listless, uninterested-looking people were lounging on 
the Prado, nothing approaching to a crowd ; but they took no sort of 
notice of the royal party, not even raising a hat as the Queen bowed 
from side to side. One heard a few half-jeering, half-growling 
remarks on the position of the King, and whispered hints that the 
right man was not in the right place, and that was all. I believe the 
Spanish people were never in the habit of cheering their sovereigns, 
but they appeared to me on this occasion to treat the most piadosa 
Isabel with positive rudeness. 

** Whatever the Qaeen may be, however, she never had a fair chance 
of being an honest woman, and she is at least as much sinned against 
as sinning. In her younger days, I believe, she was regularly en- 
couraged and traibed in all sorts of excesses by her mother, who was 
a to keep the power in her own hands by any means within 
reach. 

“The king looks like a little boy who has been very well whipped, 
and he is almost lost to sight behind his wife’s portly figure. He is 
always spoken of with the greatest contempt, and is called ‘ Paquito,’ 
the extreme diminutive of Francisco. He is a meagre, weak-looking 
little man, with a high treble voice, which makes him still more 
ridiculous, 

* They tell a story of him here, that at the time of the African war, 
O'Donnell was talking to the queen about it, and she, becoming very 
enthusiastic, cried out, ‘ Ay, si yo fuere hombre, yowia! *Ahb, if I 

only were a man, I would go too.’—‘ Y yo tambien.’ ‘And so would 
I,’ equeaked the king.” 


Our author was in Madrid during Prim’s abortive attempt 
to get at the head of affairs, and describes what came to her 
knowledge of it in a chapter which has an historical interest, 





and is also amusing. She gives O'Donnell credit for his 
moderation under the circumstances, and does not scem to 
have formed a high opinion of the conduct of the Pro- 
gresistas, nor yet of the people, of whom she says that 
they “appear perfectly unconcerned: to shrug their shoulders 
is the utmost sign of interest they give. They do not,” she 
continues, “care a straw which side wins, so long as they have 
plenty of paper cigars, and can take the sun in peace and 
quietness.” Writing on January 19, 1866, she says :— 


“ We are atill in the same pleasant state of uncertainty here: still 
under martial law, and I, at least, am unable to get out any distance 
from home, for it is not safe for ladies to be in the street now on 
account of the ‘runs’ which are always taking place. Every day 
since Prim went out we have been told in the strictest confidence 
that the revolution was to begin that night. The porter of the house 
has been in a chronic state of terror, and is always closing the outer 
gates and rushing up with a white face, to tell us there is firing 
going on in some of the streets. For the first ten days we were 
always going into the balcony to listen for this same firing, and two 
nights, when it had seemed unusually certain the great event was to 
come off, we sat up till between two and three o’clock in the morning; 
bat after eo many false cries of ‘ wolf’ we bave become quite savage, 
and have posted up a notice over the mirror in the drawing-room, ‘ II 
est défendu de parler de Ja 1évolation.’ One night an alarm was 
given, and in a few minutes all the theatres and the opera-house 
were emptied, the people flying home as best they might—of course, 
it was nothing ; and you have no notion bow extremely absurd it is 
to see one of these runs. First come cabs and carriages rattling past 
at fall gallop, then a trcop of men tearing along with their long cloaks 
flying behind them, making them look like terrified bats ; after every 
one is safely housed, and not a living soul is to be seen in the streeta 
but the inevitable civil guards, they begin to ask each other what 
they were running for—‘ Because you ran,’ is the only answer; bat 
who first begins to scamper no one seems to know.” 


A day will come for Spain, but she must bide her time. 
Meanwhile we welcome such volumes as the one before us. It 
does not pretend to much, but it realizes rather more than it 
promises. It deals with superficialities, but deals sincerely 
with them, and, upon the whole, truly. 








. SCOTTISH DIALECTS.* 


It is seldom that vocabularies can be said to have any 
direct interest that is not philological. Here, however are two 
notable exceptions in the Scottish glossaries lately published 
by the Philological Society which ought to be as welcome to 
the ethnologist as to the student of language, for they are of 
scarcely less value to the one than to the other. 

In the Glossary of the Dialect of Banffshire, we are imme- 
diately struck by a peculiarity that, though it is philological, it 
must also be of ethnological import. We find a single word, 
conveying an elaborate meaning, which is not implied, except in 
a general sense, by its radical signification. Thus, there is a 
term for “a little person of sharp, thin features, and curt 
manners. Often the notion of stinginess is intended to be 
conveyed,” and another for “a person of small stature, dark 
complexion, and with a profusion of hair,” This is curiously 
like Arabic and unlike Greek, in which such ideas could not be 
expressed in one word, but by an Aristophanean compound. 
A similar tendency is seen in the use of terms of no appropriate 
sense to designate what in other languages are described by the 
addition of an epithet to a common term: thus, “ King’s-hat, 
the second of the four stomachs in ruminating animals; ” 
“ Wynan, the half of a field.” 

The traces of old superstition are, however, far more curious. 
We extract a few passages :—* Paddle-doo, the frog that used 
to be kept amongst the cream .... to preserve the luck.” 
“ Teethin’-bannock, an oatmeal cake, or bannock, made with 
much ceremony and given to an infant on the eve of teething. 
It must be given whole to the infant, who, as a matter of 
course, puts it to its mouth and breaks it; and herein lies the 
virtue of the bannock to render dentition easy.” “Lay a 
child, a superstitious practice adopted to cure a ricketty child. 
The child is taken before sunrise to a smithy in which three 
men, bearing the same name, work. One of the smiths takes 
the child, first lays it in the water-trough of the smithy, and 
then on the anvil. While lying on the anvil all the tools are, 
one by one, passed over the child, and the use of each is asked 
of the child. The nurse then receives the child, and she again 
washes it in the water-trough. 1f the smith take a fee for his 
work, the lay has no effect.” ‘ Crossie-croon shillin’, a coin, 
over which cows were first milked after having calved, to pro- 
tect them from the evil eye and every evil cantrip. Perhaps 





* Transactions of the Philological Society, 1866. Part II. The Dialect of 
Banffshire. By the Rev. Walter Gregor. Part III. An Etymological Glossary 
= hoe a and Orkney Dialect. By Thomas Edmonston, Esq. London: 

sher & Co, 
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the silver crown, or the twenty shillings, or ten shillings Scottish 
piece, coined in 1565, and having the marks xxx., xx., and 
called Cruikston dollars.’ More probably, however, this coin 
is a later English shilling, having for its reverse type the 
crown and crossed sceptres. 

Mr. Edmonston’s Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney 
Dialect is of more philological importance as a careful record 
of the northernmost speech of the British Isles, the link between 
Scottish and Norse, which is now about to die out like 
Cornish :— 

“ Most of the Shetland words in this book are derived from or are 
nearly related to the old Norse, and are still more or less used 
throughout the islands; but their strongholds are in the extremities— 
to wit, Danrossness, Hillswick, and Unst. 

“ From more frequent business and social intercourse with their 
southern neighbours, the people of Shetland are rapidly losing, or 
rather have already lost, a distinctive dialect ; and when the present 
old inbabitants bave passed away, most of the old Norn will be buried 
with them,” 

The vocabulary is methodically composed, Shetland and 
Orkney words, as well as common ones, being distinguished, and 
the Norse correspondents, as far as the author could do go, 
being added. Its general interest is, of course, in the indica- 
tions of the life and manners of the hardy islanders. What 
could be more touching than this :—‘ Kirkasucken, applied to 
the buried dead, as distinguished from those who have a watery 
grave (it was formerly the practice in Shetland, as in other 
parts of Europe, to bury the dead within the churches)—S.” 
Other articles are curious from their illustration of ancient or 
picturesque customs, such are “ Moder-dy, a current setting in 
towards the land, said to have been the means by which the Shet- 
land fishermen, before they had the mariner’s compass, used to 
know the direction in which the land lay when out of sight of 
it.” “ Looderhorn, a large horn with which each fishing-boat 
is furnished, to be blown occasionally in foggy weather, 
and during the darkness of night, in order to ascertain 
the relative position of all the boats in the same track. 
—S.” The remains of old superstitions are very curious. 
Here is one of especial interest. ‘ Odin; ‘ Promise of Odin’ 
—a promise of marriage, a particular sort of contract, accounted 
very sacred by some of the inhabitants of Orkney, the contract- 
ing parties joining hands through an orifice in the ‘ black stone 
of Odin.’—O.” This is a custom to be looked for in other 
countries where the Scandinavian race has colonized or dwelt, 
and its connection with the so-called Celtic stone monuments 
is especially remarkable. A very wide-spread idea, whether 
superstitious or not it is difficulty to say, is that the ancient 
stone implements are thunderbolts; it is found in the following 
form in this glossary :—‘‘ Thunder-bolt, a steinbart or ancient 
stone-axe of green porphyry (supposed by the vulgar to come 
from the sky in thunderstorms). The name, perhaps, has 
primarily a reference to the destructive effects of the weapon.” 
We doubt the limitation of the term in Shetland to a particular 
kind of stone implement, and we hope the author will withdraw 
his conjecture in his second edition. Of more distinct super- 
stitious ideas we notice that of the “ Tangie,” a sea monster 
“which frequents the shores, supposed at times to assume the 
appearance of a horse, at other times that of an old man.—O. 
and §.” 

We have quoted enough to show how well these two glossaries 
merit careful study, and will only add the expression of the 
satisfaction with which we see that the Philological Society is 
doing its work in so thorough as well as in so interesting a 
manner. 








A BLIND INVENTOR.* 





treated like other people. The author of this book shows, and, 
as it appears to us, with a very considerable appearance of 
reason, the disadvantages arising from the prevalent mode of 
conducting the education of the blind. He points out that of 
the many blind men who have distinguished themselves, scarcely 
one has been known to have been educated at an institution 
designed exclusively for the education of the sightless, and that 
not one in twenty of those reared in the blind-schools of Paris 
are enabled upon leaving them, to gain their own livelihood. 
Mr. Plummer quotes authorities for the purpose of proving that 
there is no insuperable difficulty after all in a blind boy being 


| educated at an ordinary school; that he can read, cipher, and 


_as belonging to a separate order. 





THERE are a few men who are possessed of such an uncon- | 


querable vigour of mind that no calamity would appear capable 
of preventing them from bearing their part in the history and 
work of the time. Mr. Gale is one of these. Like his fellow- 
sufferer, an eminent legislator and University lecturer, he has, 
80 to speak, conquered one of the most fearful deprivations that 
can befall a human being, and he has achieved results which 
not only invite admiration for their intrinsic worth, but for the 
indications they afford of what such a man might have done 
had he continued in the possession of all his faculties. Unlike 
most of those blind men who have earned distinction for them- 
selves, Mr. Gale’s loss of eyesight happened, not after his mind 
had reached its maturity, but in his boyhood. It was his good 


fortune, however, that his parents were in a position to supply | 


him with an amanuensis, and that in his education he was | 





* The Story of a Blind Inventor: being some Account of the Life and Labours 

of James Gale, M.A., ¥.G.8., F.C.8.; Inventor of the Non-explosive Gunpowder 

Frocess, &c,, and Founder of the South Devon and Cornwall Institution for the 

Teeruction and Employment of the Blind. By John Plummer. London: William 
ie, 





even write from dictation, with his class, and all the while with 
this advantage, that he is not continually regarding himself 
Mr. Gale affords a sin- 
gular example of what this sort of training may effect. He 
has ridden a horse-race, and won it. Returning once in a 
carrier’s van from Plymouth to Tavistock, when the driver lost 
his way through the darkness of the night, his acute sense 
of hearing enabled him to detect the fact that they were on 
the wrong road and to lead them into the right one. He 
has succeeded in concealing his blindness so effectually that he 
has actually acted as guide to more than one person who hap- 
pened to be unacquainted with the locality, and concealed the 
fact of his blindness until the journey had been concluded. He 
has ridden a blind horse in perfect safety over several miles of 
ground, and he has even shot pigeons at a shooting match. In 
business he has shown himself a man of remarkable shrewdness 
and energy, and if he did not see much as a traveller, he visited 
quite as many places as an ordinary tourist during his summer 
vacations is able to manage. The degree of a German university 
may not, perhaps, be very highly esteemed by those acquainted 
with the way in which these honours are sometimes obtained, 
but however easy the preliminaries may be to ordinary people, 
it is in the highest degree creditable, that a man suffering 
under the disadvantages of Mr. Gale, fulfilled the neces- 
sary requirements, and obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Master of Arts from the University of Mecklen- 
burg. In his own county, and to many of the public, how- 
ever, Mr. Gale is known as a most active philanthropist. As 
a guardian of the poor of his town, he afforded an example of 
zealous care and kindness which is seldom met with in gentle- 
men who undertake these offices, and as the founder of the 
South Devon and Cornwall Institution for the Instruction and 
Employment of the Blind, his name will long be remembered 
with well-earned gratitude. To the public Mr. Gale is best 
known as the inventor of a means for rendering gunpowder 
unexplosive. The Erith explosion of 1864 recalled to Mr. Gale 
an experiment which he had made with gunpowder in his youth. 
He devoted all his time and energy to the prosecution of his 
experiments, and the result was that in 1865 the public were 
surprised to hear that gunpowder, when mixed with a fine 
powder made from glass, was practically capable of being carried 
like ordinary merchandise, and attended with no danger from 
explosion. Mr. Gale’s experiments were repeated in the presence 
of her Majesty and of the War-office authorities at Wim- 
bledon, with unquestioned success, but we have not heard of 
his plan being put into practical use. The discoveries of the 
blind inventor in the materials of warfare by no means termi- 
nated with that relating to gunpowder. He has alsoinvented an 
ammunition slide and a rudder ball cartridge, by which a very 
great rapidity in firing may be attained; a fog-shell, which when 
thrown upon the upper deck of a ship generates a vapour so 
impenetrable that thesailors and marines on board areutterly un- 
able to see any object not immediately close to them; and a balloon 
shell, which when thrown from a height clears a space of a 
hundred feet from all except very ponderous objects. Peace, 
as well as war, has also benefited by Mr. Gale’s inventive mind. 
He has manufactured an electric alarm-clock, by the aid of which 
a person may be enabled to wake at any hour he pleases, 
and an electric house-guard or thief and fire detector. This 
gentleman’s career offers a lesson which every man ought to 
learn and no man can afford to disregard. With everything to 
overcome, and with the strongest inducements to quietly sit 
down under the misfortune which befell him, he has led a 
life so active, and he has kept himself so well up in the race 
that he must now and then have forgotten his loss. 








Mr. Winorirtpy Dicsy, of Sherborne Castle, has allowed the 
Master of the Rolls to make a copy of all the historical papers of his 
ancestors, the Earls of Bristol. The series is of very great importance, 
for the reigns of James I., Charles I., and the Commonwealth. The 


example set by Mr. Digby is a good one. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Welt-Bibliothek. Neue Novellen. By Levin Schiicking; and the 
Internationale Bibliothek. Aus Allen Herren Liinder. By J. Roden- 
berg. (Berlin: R. Lesser; London: Nutt.) 

The above two volumes, published by Lesser, of Berlin, are speci- 
mens of two cheap series of German novels which are now being 
brought out. They are similar in price and quality to the cheap 
novels now so prevalent in England at railway station libraries. The 
first, “ Welt-Bibliothek” (Universal Library), appears, perhaps, to be 
the best. The volume of it we have before us consists of three short 
tales, which are entirely new, and possess considerable interest. Tho 
yolume of the Internationale Bibliothek consists of gossiping essays by 
J. Rodenberg, which are pleasant light reading. To persons ac- 
quainted with German, and who wish to familiarize themselves with 
the every-day talk of the German people, these two series will provide 
excellent practice at a small cost. 





A Short German Syntaw. By H. W. Eve, M.A. (Nuatt.) 


This is a tolerably good guide to German syntax; but all that is 
requisite to be known of German syntax is to be found in most good 
German grammars, of which there are many. We quite agree with 
Mr. Eve’s remarks in his preface about the study of German, where 
he says “‘a boy leaving school at sixteen or seventeen will have re- 
ceived as much mental training from the study of German as if he 
had devoted himself to Latin or Greek.” To this moral benefit, we 
may add that he will have the practical one of being able to read a 
new literature and converse with millions of living men whom he must 
have remained separated from otherwise, whereas most young men 
who devote themselves to the classics can only, after years and years 
of study, toil through a classical author by the aid of a crib. 





Eton French Grammar and Ezercise-book. By F. Tarver, M.A. 
Part I. (Longmans.) 


This ia not, as would be supposed from the title, merely a fresh 
edition of Tarver’s *‘ French Exercises,’ which has long been in use at 
Eton; it is almost entirely a new book. The compiler of this reformed 
Eton French Grammar tells us his object was to produce a collection 
of grammatical rules and exercises for teaching French in classes. 
We quite agree with him that a different kind of book is required for 
this purpose instead of private teaching. We are glad to remark that 
this edition of Tarver’s work shows signs of real improvement. Let 
us hope that in future the French scholars turned out by Eton will do 
likewise, for hitherto they have been rare and poor in the extreme. 





Cassell’s Representative Biographies. The Life and Career of Henry 
Lord Brougham, with Extracts from his Speeches and Notes of his 
Contemporaries. By John M‘Gilchrist. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 
Few men have left better materials from which their history could be 

compiled than the late Lord Brougham. The ceaseless activity which he 

maintained in literature and politics gave him a place in the history of 
the country which has deen denied to others who were his equals if not 
his superiors, and which will hand down the name of Henry Brougham 

to a posterity which will forget many of his great contemporaries. A 

book following so closely as this does upon the death of the man to 

the history of whose life it is devoted, must necessarily have many 
imperfections. We are still, however, unable to see what possible 
connection there is between a guide-book description of Edinburgh, 

Arthur’s Seat, and the Calton Hill, in their present and past aspects, 

and an eminent statesman, even though he happened tosbe a Scotch- 

man. At another time and place this sort of thing would, no doubt, 
be eminently instructive; but when a reader is anxious to learn all 


he can of the early days of Lord Brougham, he is inclined to rebel | 


against instruction concerning the habits of the ancient Pict and the 
peculiarities of the modern Scotchman. In other respects, however, 
the writer has made good use of the materials which lay ready to his 
hand, and he has produced a thoroughly readable biography. 





The Handy Volume Series. The Gordian Knot, By Shirley Brooks. 
(Bradbury & Evans.) 


This popular novel has been sent ont in a new and convenient 
shape, and forms the first of a series intended to include works of a 
better class than are usually found in cheap reprints. The pub- 
lishers do not, according to their prospectus, propose to limit them- 
selves to fiction, but will, from time to time, re-issue poems. The 
type and paper of the Handy Volume series are very attractive. 





The Rudiments of Mineralogy: a Concise View of the General 
Properties of Minerals. By Alexander Ramsay, Jun. With copious 
extracts. (Virtue & Co.) 

This is an ably-written and carefully-compiled manual, well entitled 
to a place in Mr. Weale’s useful series, A valuable feature in the 














i 


book is the arrangement of the minerals, which closely follows those 
adopted for the Mineralogical Collection in the British Museum by 
Professor Maskelyne. 





A Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks and Watches and Bells. By 
Edmund Birkett Denison, LL.D., Q.C., F.R.H.8., President of the 
British Horological Institute, Author of “ Astronomy without 
Mathematics,” &c. With Numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 
with a New Appendix and General Index. (Same Publishers.) 


This manual is also one of the Weale eeries, and the name of the 
author is alone sufficient to secure for it the wide recognition which it 
has already attained. The story of the Westminster bells, which not 
long ago secured so large a share of public attention, is here retold, 
and is by no means the least interesting portion of the book. 





Routledge’s Handbook of Quoits and Bowls. By Sidney Daryl. 
(George Routledge & Sons.) 

We agree with Mr. Dary] that it is impossible for people to learn to 
shoot, row, play cricket or billiards, or, indeed, to take part in any 
game with no better knowledge than the perusal of a treatise upon 
the subject can give them. It does not, however, follow, that books 
such as Messrs. Routledge’s Handbooks for the Country may not con- 
tain much that is valuable, even to those who are very proficient in 
the games described. They at all events fix the rules of the game, 
and that is by no means an advantage to be overlooked. 





We have also received :—Christianity and Modern Progress, by 
the Rev. Alexander Raleigh, D.D., author of “Quiet Resting- 
places,” &c. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) ;—The Art of Imitating 
Oil Paintings without a Knowledge of Drawing, by Mrs. Warren, 
with eight illustrations for practising upon (Bemrose) ;— Sessional 
Papers, 1867-68, No. 10, of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects;—Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. CLV. (Oliver & Boyd); 
—No. III. of Putnam’s Monthly Magazine (Putnam, Broadway, New 
York) ;—Part XLV. of A Dictionary of Chemistry, by Henry Watts, 
B.A., &c. (Longmans) ;—Cassell’s Popular Educator, Part VI. (Cassell 
& Co.) ;—the Artizan, No. V. (Smith) :—Spirtual Exercises— Readings 
for a Retreat of Seven Days. Translated and abridged from the French 
of Bourdaloue. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (John 
Masters) ;—the Great Architect: His Plan of Salvation in the Temple 
of Dead Stones and Living Stones—God and Man (Longmans & Co.) ; 
—the Story of the Bible: a Series of Chapters intended to promote 
Truth and Unity. By Henry Dunn. Second edition. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) 
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